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Hounding of Mary Bell 


Child killer forced 
to go on the run 
after tabloids 
track her down 


Tobacco firm 
axed warning 
to mothers 


Sarah BoseJey 
Health Correspondent 


B RITAIN’S biggest 
tobacco company 
made a decision in 
1974 not to try to stop 
pregnant women from smok- 
ing, even though it knew that 
unborn babies could be 
harmed. 

The revelations in internal 
documents belonging to Brit- 
ish American Tobacco could 
open a new front in the wars 
a gains t the tobacco compa- 
nies now being fought by can- 
cer survivors in Britain and 
in the United States. Martyn 
Day, of the law firm Leigh. 
Day and Co. who represents 
some of them, said it might 
now Be possible for the chil- 
dren of women who smoked 
in pregnancy to sue for 
compensation. 

The papers show that at a 
meeting in May 1974. BATs 
executives considered mak- 
ing it worldwide policy “not 
to encourage smoking, i) hy 
children ii) by pregnant 
women iii> to excess". In a 
draft typed document, the 
second category, pregnant 
women, is crossed through in 
ink several times. In the final 
document, there are only two 
categories, and pregnant 
women do not feature. 

The health risks that ciga- 
rettes- posed to the unborn 
child were by that time well 
known in medical circles and 
to tobacco companies' advi- 
sers. Some babies were pre- 
mature and had very* low 
birth weight (under five 
pounds), which led to ill- 
health and possibly low intel- 
ligence. while others were 
bom dead or died soon after 
birth. 

As early as 1957 the Ameri- 
can Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology published a 
paper on premature births 
linked to smoking. In 1972. 
two years before BATs meet- 
ing. the British Medical Jour- 
nal published what Ann 
Charlton of Manchester Uni- 
versity describes as ‘■‘the clas- 
sic paper" by Neville Butler 
and associates. 

In Cigarette Smoking in 


Luke Harding 


T HE child killer 
Mary Bell was 
last night on the 
run after in effect 
being hounded 
out of the seaside 
home where she had lived 
anonymously with her 14- 
year-old daughter. 

She was forced to flee after 
several tabloid newspapers 
tracked down her common- 
law husband and set up camp 
outside her house. Bell has 
now been moved to a secret 
address. 

Probation sources last 
night said the fact that her 
whereabouts were now 
widely known raised the 
“nightmare scenario” of her 
being hounded, like the sex 
offender Sidney Cooke, from 
town to town. 

“We are jiow running 
around malting arrangements 
to fend off the media rather 
than getting on with our stat- 
utory work.” oue probation 
officersaid last night 
In his first public com- 
ments on the affair, the Prime 
Minister yesterday said it 
was “inherently repugnant” 
and “plain wrong” that Bell 
should have received money 
for collaborating on a book 
about her life. 

The Home Secretary. Jack 
Straw, said that payment by 
the author Gitta Sereny to 
Belt for co-operation in her 
book Cries Unheard, bad 
“compromised” Bell’s 
anonymity. 

His comments added to the 
widespread impression that 
the injunction prev en tin g her 
from being identified was tee- 
tering on the edge of collapse. j 

At 6pm last night the Offi- ; 
clal Solicitor moved to shut ! 
down a loophole in the law 
which might have allowed 
newspapers in Scotland to 
have revealed Bell's new iden- 
tity — and identify the South 
Coast town where she has 
been living. The or i gi na l in- 
junction covered only Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Officials were anxious to 
avoid a repeat of the Jack 
Straw fiasco, when the Home 
Secretary was named by Scot- 
tish newspapers as the minis- 
ter whose son had been 
cau ght dealing drugs. 

The injunction restraining 
the media was taken out to 
protect Bell’s 14-year-old 
daughter from' harrassment 
The Guardian has learned 
that until recently she had 
been completely unaware of 


who her mother was. The 
money paid to Bell has al- 
ready been spent, the Guard- 
ian has learned, making it 
virtually impossible to 
recover. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, John Morris QC, yester- 
day announced he was inves- 
i ti gating how it mi ght be 
retrieved. 

A spokesman for his office 
admitted it was “not at all ; 
clear” what action he could 
take. Legal sources said it 
might be possible to win a 
High Court order which 
would force Bell to account 
for how the money had been 
spent “It would be pretty dif- 
ficult to get back.” one source 
said. 

The Prime Minister, ques- 
tioned during a live “cyber 
grilling” from 10 Downing 


‘I cannot feel 
It Is right 
that someone 
should make 
money out of 
crimes that 
are absolutely 
appalling’ 

Tony Blair 


Street on the Internet said 
Mr Straw was looking at ways 
to tighten the law to make 
sure the Bell payment was not 
repeated. “I cannot instinc- 
tively feel it is right that 
someone should make money 
out of crimes that are abso- 
lutely appalling.” he said- “1 
don’t think it is justifiable. I 
cannot justify it.” He added; 
“If the law can be tightened , 
sensibly, it should be.” 

But Ms Sereny, whose book 
is being serialised by the 
Times, defended her actions. 
“The payment wasn’t exces- 
sive,” she said. “This money 
is absolutely infinitesimal in 
comparison with the offers 
she {Bell] has had from the 
very same, newspapers who 
have been screaming the 
loudest these last 10 days.” 

She added: “The offers are 
continuing to come in.” 

Ms Sereny dismissed 
riMtms that she gave Bell 
more than £504)00 — made 
when the Guardian broke the 
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THE STORY OF MARY BELL 



Pregnancy: Its Influence on 
Birth Weight and Perinatal 
Mortality, Prof Butler states 
that at least 30 per cent of 
women were smoking regu- 
larly beyond the fourth 
month of pregnancy. If all 
those women could be per- 
suaded to stop, be wrote, “this 
might amount to a saving of 
approximately 1.500 babies 
each year in England. Scot- 
land and Wales”. 

The BAT papers are among 
39.000 documents just put in 
as evidence in the court case 
being fought In the US state of 
Minnesota. Others show how 
BAT and other tobacco com- 
panies were well aware of the 
prevailing medical view. A 
memo randum dated January 
1969, belonging to another big 
tobacco company. Philip Mor- 
ris. says: "Now we have a 
study of the effect of smoking 
in pregnancy which supports 
previous conclusions that 
smoking mothers produce 
smaller babies. The position 



turn to page 2, column 6 


The book which has excited controversy since it became known that the author paid Mary Bell for her co-operation 


story on Saturday — bat ad- 
mitted Bell had received 
money from her. 

“I felt that I wanted to give 
her some of the money that 
was advanced to me for this 
book, because I could not use 
her, as everybody else has 
done." . _ „ 

Ms Sereny described Bell as 
a “horribly damaged child” 
rather than a criminal. 


I In her unpublished autobi- 
I ograpby, Life Without Life, 
Bell reveals that her sexually 
abusive mother Betty tried to 
have her adopted, the Guard- 
ian has learned. She also 
reveals that — until her es-‘ 
cape from prison at the age of 
20, when she fled to Blackpool 
— she had never been on holi- 
day, had a boyfriend, or been 
to a funfair . 


It was unclear last night 
whether booksellers would 
respond to pressure not to 
stock Cries Unheard, which is 
to be published on May 6. 
Chris Burton, manager of the 
Dillons branch in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where Bell’s vic- 
tims lived, yesterday said no 
decision had bear made. 

June Richardson, whose 
four-year-old son Martin 


Brown was strangled by Bell, 
has written to the Home Sec- 
retary. urging him to stop the 
payment. 

The letter was also signed 
by Eileen Corrigan, whose 
son Brian Howe, three, was 
also killed by Bell, when she 
was just ii. 

Author's defence* page Bj 
Lea d e r comment, page O 


I Italian MP shown red card for soccer brawl in parliament 



rtaliar MPs restrain Domenico Gramazio 


PHOTOGRAPH: RAJ-TV 


Britain 




John Hooper In Rome 

L ET no ONE say that 
Domenico Graiaazio Is 
a man lacking in the 
capacit y for self-critic isin. 

The Italian fer-rightwmg 
MP yesterday became per- 
haps tlte ih^ European leg- 
islator to get involved in a 
brawl in parliament over 
foofbaEL Gold-braided ush- 
ers of the lower house had to 
restrain Mm as he tried to 
storm the govern men t 
benches and punch Massimo 
Macro, an MP of the Demo- 
cratic Left and a former Ju- 
ventus player who was 
pft flrrfinp “Clown, Clown”. 
With the words of the 


; World News 

■* ii 


deputy prime minister — “a 
spectacle that is unworthy, 
embarrassing and gro- 
tesque” — ringing In his 
ears, the honourable mem- 
ber for the Roman constitu- 
ency of Appio Latin admit- 
ted he had erred. 

' “I ought not to have tried 
to beat up Massimo Mauro. 
in parliament,” he said. “I 
ought to have tried to beat 
him up outside.” 

They take their football 
seriously in Italy. With the 
; country’s membership of 
i the euro about to be de- 
: tided, and Naples in the 
i throes of a seemingly end- 
j less gang war, the ' parlla- 
| mentarians decided the 
j issue most worthy of their 
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attention yesterday was 
whether the referee should 
have given a penalty to 
Inter Milan last Saturday 
for a foul on the team’s Bra- 
silian striker, Ronaldo. 

Replying to qnestions, 
the deputy prime minister, 
Walter Veltroni, brought to 
bear on the issue the full 
weight of a statesman’s rhe- 
torical talent, tit is in the 
interests of the nation," he 
declared, .“that soccer — 
which is also one of the 
great national industries — 
be played in conditions of 
transparency, orderliness 
and absolute morality.” 

The controversy, which 
has figured prominently In 
the media throughout this 









week, centres on the feet 
that Liter’s opponents were 
Jnventus, the team owned 
by the mighty Agnelli fam- 
ily, part-owners of the Fiat 
motor empire. There have 
long been ninfeg that refer- 
eeing mistakes consistently 
favour Jnventus, for 
reasons Mr Gramazio al- 
luded to when ho alleged 
that “a lot of Italian refer- 
ees drive Fiats”. 

Even some Italians, 
fhnng h , felt it was an odd 
use of parliamentary time. 

“It is absurd that with all 
the problems we have, we 
are talking about soccer in 
parliament.” said Cesare 
Rizzi of the separatist 
Northern League. 
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Cheek to cheek in 
anniversary waltz 



Simon Hoggart 


istratkm had got wrong, A 

succession afNew Labour 

creeps rose to ask their 
questions. 

imPearsOT whether 
Mr Blair would agree that the 
Government “trusted the 
people ofBritain?" (He did 

agree.) . 

Tony Column of Pu tne y 
wo ndered whether, in' view of 
the extra money Labour 
splashed out on education In 


T ony blair (Official 
Prime Minister of the 
England World Cup Foot- 
ball Team) answered ques- 
tions about his first year in 
office. The anniversary of his 
election Calls tomorrow. 

To be fair, he allowed him- 
self only afew moments of 
gloating- Anne McGuire (Offi- 
cial Toady to the Scottish Foot- 
ball Team), declared that the 
people of her constituency, 
Stirling, “had made their con- 
tribution to the victory,” as if 
they had spent the days knit- 
ting woolly socks Tor election 
workers, and sending tins of 
spam to the front 
“I also comment that even 
in the most critical analyses of 
our first year, we have not 
heard the cry, ‘Bring back the 
Tories!'," said Ms McGuire. 

“Bring back the Tories,” 
shouted someone, 'no doubt a 
dutiful Tory. But only one. 

Mr Blair launched into a list 
of his triumphs, which turned 
out to be nine in number, in- 
cluding more money for the 
NHS, handguns banned , refer- 
e nittma in Scotland and 
Wales, and so forth. 

He did not add: “The Lord 
Chancellor's official home 
refurbished! Formula One 
motor racing spared from die 
ban on tobacco advertising! 
The fox hunting bill quashed! 
Benefits for single mothers 
slashed!" 

But they would have 
cheered just as loudly if he 
had. 

William Hague launched 
into a repetitive attack on 
NHS waiting lists. This was a 

mistake. 

EQs point is fair. But by pur- 
suing it at such length, he im- 
plied that waiting lists were 
the only thin g the new admin- 


the elector* of that borough 
would be “Vote Labour^? 

“Answer! Answer!” bawled 
the Tories. Over their noise, 

the Prime Minister was 

thank goodness — able to 
shout his answer, which was 
that under Labour, the extra 
money for education was actu- 
ally getting through to the 
schools. “Hum!" cried the 
massed ranks of satraps be- 
hind him 

Then Dennis Skinner stood 
up. For some reason, and for 
some time. Mr Skinner hag 

been obsessed by the need to 

keep stalling strong. His gen- 
eral view is that alow pound Is 
a conspiracy by the bloated 
silk -hatted capitalists who are 
still oppressing the workers. 
His specific view Is that a de- ' 
valued pound loses' elections. 

He began: “Is the Prime 
Minister aware that as I was 
surfing the Internet today .. 
The House gasped. 

The idea of Skinner surfing 
anything more hi-tfech than 
the back of a crisp packet as- 
tonished them. And had any- 
one realised that there was a 
Great Mining Disasters web 
site, or pneumocon eosis home 


Mr Blair then anno unced 
that when he had been surfing 
the Net he had discovered, to 

his as tonishment , some thing 

labelled Meet Your He roes, 
whi ch included William 
Hague, along with Madonna, 
the Spice Girls and the Wom- 
bles (Official Furry Rodents to 
the England Football Team) - — 
“who no doubt are delighted 
that Wimbledon now has a 
Labour MP." 

(Up to a point. Madame Cho- 
let was a bit of a LibDem, and 
Great Unde Bulgaria was def- 
initely Old Labour.) 


Review 


A show boat to 
white comforts 


Michael Billington 


Show Boat 

Prince Edward Theatre 


W E ARE always told 
that Show Boat 
changed the Ameri- 
can musical, that it was the 
first to deal with adult issues 
such as race and miscegena- 
tion. But until this fine pro- 
duction by Hal Prince ca m e 
along, it always struck me as 
one of those works that falls 
apart In the second half. 

Prince has solved the prob- 
lems inherent In Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s hook, based on the 
Edna Ferber novel, in two 
ways. First, he emphasises 
social context so that the race 
issue doesn't disappear when 
Julie LaVerne is forced to 
leave Cap'n Andy’s pleasure- 
craft because she has married 
a white man- 

in the scenes on the Natchez 
levee we are constantly 
reminded ofSouthem apart- 
heid in the 1890s not just by 
the barge-toting and bale-lift- 
ing but by the Coloureds Only 
sign in the show boat theatre 
balcony . As the story shifts to 
Chicago early in the century. 
Prince keeps before us the 
idea that white comfort de- 
pends on black toll: there's a 
t elling moment when, as 


streamers fill the stage cele- 
brating New Year 1900, Chica- 
go’s urban hlacks clear the de- 
bris just as they would have 
done down on the Mississippi. 

Prince also bolsters the 
second half by treating it not 
just as a sad sequel to the first 
•but as a panorama of Ameri- 
can life. He gives us a kaleido- 
scopic montage of the years 
from 1900 to 1921 with charac- 
ters appearing through the 
revolving doors of a Chicago 
hotel, responding to the 

chang in g fa«th inns and 
dances. 

Prince and his designer. Eu- 
gene Lee, are the heroes of this 
production, which began in 
Toronto five years ago. Only 
some of the casting disap- 
points. Magnolia, Cap'n 
Andy’s daughter, never 
blossoms, and Gaylord 
Ra venal, the riverboat gam- 
bler she fatally marries, is 
nothing special 

The strength lies in Michael 
Bell’s magnificent rendering, 
as Joe, of Or Man River, in 
Joel Blum’s eccentric comedy 
as the show boat’s vaudevil- 
lian villian, and in George 
Grizzard’s effortless timing as 
Cap'n Andy. Grizzard's per- 
formance holds this exuber- 
ant three-hour spectacle 
together. , 

This review appeared In 
some editions yesterday. 




David Sturrocfc 
In Sha’ar HaGay 


F oreign volunteers 
from 23 countries 
who fought in Isra- 
el’s 1948 war of inde- 
pendence gathered 
here yesterday to remember 
their dead comrades, to stand 
among their inheritors and to 
mark the 50th anniversary of 
the state’s founding. 

Sirens brought the country 
to a two-minute standstill as 
nearly 19,000 soldiers killed In 
the last half-century were 
remembered country-wide. 

The period of mourning 
which descended with last 
week's Holocaust commemo- 
rations was lifted last night as 


*1 suppose I got 
'em going. I’m not 
Jewish. I could 
have stayed on 
but I got bored 
and i suppose 
I would have 
had to convert. 

It’s their country. 
Anyway, they’ve 
won every damn 
war since’ 


Veteran Tom Bowden, 
-Norfolk farmer, 
aged 76 


fireworks and fhll-throated 
parties burst on to the streets. 
It is a quintessentiaDy Jewisn 
way to celebrate: stark 
reminders of a horrific past 
twinned with jubilation and 
triumph and hope. 

The mood pervaded yester- 
day’s ceremony at Sha’ar Ha- 
Gay where, guarded by the 
present soldierly generation 
— teenagers with gelled hair, 
tinted sunglasses and ear- 
rings — Israel's first volun- 
teer army counted among its 
number the founders of the 
modern air force, navy and 
paratroop regiment 

Tom Bowden, a farmer 
from Norfolk, merited a 
special mention during the 
candle-lighting ceremony as a 
Gentile who fought to estab- 
lish the Jewish homeland. 

The sprightly Mr Bowden, 
aged 76, sucking on a can of 
Goldstar beer, first went to 
British Palestine in 1937 as a 
trooper, aged 16, in the Scots 





Israeli soldiers in Jerusalem yesterday commemorate the 18,748 soldiers killed during the state’s 50-year history 
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Greys "to chase Arabs”. 
There he was placed under 
the command of Orde Win- 
gate. a pro-Zionist from whom 
he learned Special Forces 
skills such as night-raiding. 

At the age erf 18 he was 
fighting the Vichy French in 
Syria — “on horseback, with 
swords'* — when he was in- 
jured with his guide, a ser- 
geant in the illegal Jewish 
Haganah, who lost an eye. 
The sergeant was Moshe Da- 
yan, later to become Israel’s 
defence minister. 

Already sympathetic to the 
Zionist dream, it was Mr Bow- 
den's second world war expe- 
riences which confirmed him. 
Captured at Arnhem, the Ger- 
mans found letters on him 


from a Jewish girlfriend in 
Palestine. "The German 
major said to me. Til show 
you what we do to the Jews — 
you’re going to Belsen.' " 

Typhus was raging through 
the camp, where he worked 
loading corpses. “It was a 
filthy, degrading experience. 
The attitude of the Germans 
was something else. It wasn't 
just a handful of SS, it was the 
whole goddamn nation. They 
treated the Jews as less than 
animals. They thought they 
were less than lice.” 

After liberation day, Mr 
Bowden went to work for Mar- 
shall Tito in Yugoslavia as a 
parachute instructor. “But the 
Israeli thing was starting up 
and I thought to myself,. I'd 


better get there — we don’t 
want another Belsen.” 

He entered Palestine 
through Cyprus and joined 
the Haganah under a pseud- 
onym, Captain David AppeL 
At Latrun he fought alongside 
Holocaust survivors to keep 
open the vital supply route 
from T61 Aviv to Jerusalem, 
close to where yesterday’s 
commemoration took place. ~ 
“We were up against the 
British army-trained Trans- 
Jordan Frontier Force and 
had no water or supplies. I 
was in command of a lot of 
Polish chaps who only spoke 
Yiddish, so I had to learn a 
few words to order them to 
fire at the enemy," he said. 
"The Poles had come 


j straight off the ships at Haifk 
from the camps, still dressed 
in tbeir heavy European 
clothes. They thought they 
were going to the kibbutz. 
Most had never even handled 
a rifle before.” 

After the accidental shoot- 
ing of David “Mickey” Mar- 
cus — tipped to be a future 
Chlef-Of-Staffi but mistaken for 
an Arab when be emerged 
from his field tent wrapped in 
a white sheet and did not real- 
ise he was being asked In He- 
brew for a password — the 
English-speaking 7th Brigade 
was formed, according to Mr 
Bowden. 

‘We went up to the Galilee 
and cleared all Arab villages 
up to the Lebanon border, as 


| far as Meiroun,” be said. 

When the truce was de- 
clared. Mr Bowden was asked 
to form Israel’s parachute 
tr aining school at Tel No£ 
"It's still there. We had a few 
Dakotas and Ezer Weizmann 
[the present Israeli president] 
was there.” A whole genera- 
tion of Israeli leaders have 
since passed through the 
school. 

“I suppose I got ’em going. 
I'm not Jewish. I could have 
stayed on but I got bored and I 
suppose I would have had to 
convert IPs their country. 
Anyway, they’ve won every' 
damn war since then)" 
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‘One in three chance’ of recession I T obacco firm decided net 

I to warn pregnant women 


Forecast by think-tank deepens 
air of gloom amid industrialists 


Mark Atkinson 
and David Gow 


T HE gloom descending 
on the British economy 
deepened yesterday 
when one of the country’s 
leading think-tanks said there 
was a one in three chance of a 
recession this year and engi- 
neering Industry leaders 
warned of mass job losses. 

Narrowing the risk of a fell 
in output from its 25 per cent 
forecast made three months 
ago, the National Institute for 
Economic and Social 
Research said growth would 
be very slow this year as ex- 
ports were squeezed by the 
strength of the pound and do- 
mestic demand weakened in 
response to last year's inter- 
est rate rises. 

“A recession this year is 


therefore well within the 
bounds of possibility,” it said. 

The National Intitute’s 
downbeat forecast plays on 
the .private fears of the Gov- 
ernment which is laying con- 
tingency plans for a reces- 
sion, including considering 
giving small businesses a 
VAT holiday to forestall 
mass closures and expanding 
education and training to pre- 
vent swelling dole queues 
wrecking the New Deal 

ft was echoed by the Engi- 
neering Employers' Federa- 
tion, which predicted that 
200,000 jobs would tie lost 
among Its members over the 
next two or three years as a 
result of the strong pound. 

In its latest economic 
review, the EEF said that en- 
gineering redundancies 
would be alight this year de- 
spite a sharp fall in output 


growth but employment 
would fell by 6 per cent next 
year and by even more in 
2000. The industry now em- 
ploys some 1.7 million. 

Neil Blake, an economist 
with Business Strategies, who 
helped to draw up the report 
said: “We are expecting con- 
siderable employment falls, 
increasing redundancies and 
cutbacks. We could see these 
being on the scale of the drops 
we saw in the recession of the 
early 1990s.” 

Writing in the National In- 
stitute's quarterly economic 
review, Rebecca Riley and 
Garry Young said manufac- 
turing would bear the brunt 
of the slowdown which was 
already under way. They fore- 
cast the sector's output would 
probably rise by less than 0.5 
per cent in 1998, "with very 
clear risks" that it might falL 

A1 though manufacturing 
accounted for only a fifth of 1 
the economy, the rot would ■ 
spread to other sectors as fee- , 
tones cut employment, reined 


in investment, and reduced 
their demand for services. 

Nevertheless, the National 
Institute expects the relative 
buoyancy of domestic de- 
mand for services to keep the 
economy ticking over. Its best 
guess is that, overall, the 
economy will expand by Just 
under 2 per cent this year, 
and by 1.6 per cent in 1999. 

But this is based on the as- 
sumption that the pound will 
decline from its current highs 
towards a more sustainable 
rate of 2.60 German marks. 

The National Institute 
played down fears that a slide 
In sterling would fen infla- 
tionary pressures. 

The EEF director general. 
Graham Mackenzie, said 
firms should not bank on the 
pound falling. They should 
plan ahead on the basis that 
Sterling will re main at or 
near DM3 for the next three 
years because of the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the euro 
and the pound's continuing 
role as a safe haven. 


continued from page l 
of the medical people is that 
smaller babies suffer detri- 
mental effects all through 
life." 

Mr Day, who h as 53 plain- 
tiffs about to begin a court 
action In the UK, said of the 
BAT documents: “It is utterly 
depressing that a multina- 
tional company like BAT has 
taken such a cynical 
approach." 

The documents raise a new 
issue, he said. He has details 
of about 500 more smoking 
cases, and says he will re- 
open his files. 

Clive Bates, director of ASH 
(Action on Smoking and 
Health), says he hopes the 
issue will be raised at BATs 
annual meeting on Friday. 
“Perhaps the decision to 
scrub the pregnant women 
from the document was based 
on legal concerns. The mo- 
ment they acknowledged that 
there was something to dis- 
courage, they would have ad- , 
mitted there was something 


harmful about pregnant 
women smoking.” 

Mr Bates believes tobacco 
companies were keen not to 
have warnings about damage 
to unborn babies on the pack- 
ets — which did not appear 
until 1986, the year that the 
He a l th Education Authority 
launched Its anti-smoking 
campalgnl 

Chris Proctor, the current 
head of science and regula- 
tion. at BAT, said he was sur- 
prised by the documents and 
did not know their context 
“Why the pregnant women 
are crossed out I have no 
idea," he said. “It certainly 
looks odd. There’s been a 
pretty consistent view in the 
company that we should not 
be out there trying to under- 
mine the public health au- 
thorities on smoking and 
health. 

“It has always been policy 
to advise women who are 
pregnant to go to a doctor and 
the doctor would advise them 
not to smoke." 
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Sport scandal 





es 


■ 

fresh drugs claims 


John Duncan and Duncan Mackay 
on Olympic champion’s fighting talk 


Michelle de Bruin, who vowed to clear her name after failing a drugs test in January 


ICHELLE De 
Bruin, who as 
Michelle Smith 
came from no- 
where to win 
three swimming gold medals 
for Ireland in the 1996 Olym- 
pics and was immediately the 
subject of a whispering cam- 
paign about drug use, said 
yesterday she would fight to 
the last to show that a recent 
drugs test failure was not the 
proof of misbehaviour that 
her detractors have always 
sought 

De Bruin's doping failure, 
alter an out-of-competition 
test last January, was last 
night confirmed by Pina, 
swimming's world governing 
body. 

“Unequivocal signs of adul- 
teration were found and the 
result of the analysis was also 
compatible with physical 
manipulation,” a sta temen t 
from the Fina headquarters 
In Lausanne said. 

“Fina, In accordance with 
the doping rules, has notified 
Mrs Michelle de Bruin and | 
the Irish Amateur Swimming , 
Federation of the results of 1 
photograph: matt kavanaoh the analy st of the A sample ” I 


All drugs samples are divid- 
ed in two. If the A sample foils 
a test then the B sample is 
opened with representatives 
of the athlete present Only If 
the A and B samples produce 
the same result can the mat- 
ter be brought before disci- 
plinary bodies. The second 
test will be completed by May 
1 18. 

“I am innocent of these 
charges.” De Bruin said last 
| night at a Dublin press con- 
ference televised live across 
Ireland. 

“I am appalled at the way 
they have been leaked into 
the public domain and I in- 
tend fully defending them. I 
have no intention of taking 
♦his lytng down and I have no 
intention of being bullied by 
any organisation or any 
media interests. 

‘1 hope that my good name 
and reputation and the good 
name and reputation of Ire - 1 
land wiii be intact at the end 
ofthis." 

De Bruin is in effect being 
accused of tampering with 
her own sample to hide drug 
abuse; The laboratory report 
faxed to her by Fina, she said, 


mentioned the discovery of| 
“some metabolic pre-cursor of 
testosterone”. 

• There are also bizarre 
reports that the sample 
smelled of whiskey and it is 
alleged that whiskey was 
added to the urine sample to 
change its balance. De Bruin 
would say only that she had 
needed to drink a large quan- 
tity of water before giving her 
sample. 

“Firstly, I am accused of 


‘I am Innocent of 
these charges . . . 
and I intend fully 
defending them’ 


having taken advantage of a 
banned procedure," she said. 
“Secondly, I am accused of 
using a banned substance. 
Thirdly, I am accused of 
using a substance and a 
method which altered the in- 1 
tegrity and validity of the I 
urine sample used in doping 
control." 

De Bruin has been the vic- 
tim of persistent sniping 
about the rapid rise she made 
in the sport at a late age since 
1992 when she met her hus- 1 


band-to-be. a Dutch discus 
thrower who was once 
banned for four years for a 
drugs offence. ■ 

She was not ranked among 
the top 25 female swimmers 
In the world at any distance 
in any stroke in 1993; by 1995 
she was second in two events 
and 10th and 13th in two 
others; and in 1996 she won 
three Olympic races. Rivals 
said that such a progression 
was unheard of for a swim- 
mer in her 20s . 

De Bruin argues that her 
natural ability was held back 
by the lack of faculties and 
the lack of a proper training 
regime in Ireland. 

De Bruin has not helped to 
cool the criticism by foiling to 
inform toe governing body 
when she was training 
abroad, and she faced threat- 
ened bans when drug testers 
turned up to her house to be 
told she was in the United 
States. 

Top athletes routinely have 
to inform governing bodies of 
their movements to allow sur- 
prise testing at any time. 

Her husband has also been 
carpeted in the past by Fina 
for felting accreditation to 
allow him to be present in the 
sensitive doping control area 
when his wife was being 
tested. 


I- 


Races that ended in gold - but no bonanza 





John Duncan 


M ichelle de Bruin 

ought to have made 
herself an instant mil- 
lionaire when she touched the 
wall ahead of the field for the 
third time in Atlanta. But she 
has not And regardless of the 
outcome of the latest doping 
scandal to engulf her, she now 
knows she never will. 

Whether she is guilty or In- 
nocent is not the point any 
more — - the only question is 
whether the innuendo sur- 
rounding her might damage a 
product with which she is 
associated. That fear, and the 
doggedness of the notion that j 
there is no smoke without 
fire, would make her a brave 
choice as a figurehead for the 
companies *bat make sports 
people rich. 

De Bruin lives comfortably 
enough- She and her husband 
have a bouse and a few acres 
in Kilkenny , her birthplace. 
They have enough fends to 
live and train in the Nether- 
lands, where De Bruin was 
bom. But her list of endorsers 
is minor league stuff Her big- 
gest deal in the past few years 


was signed before she won 
her medals in Atlanta, a 
£100,000 10-month contract to 
promote the Australian cou- 
rier company TNT. It was not 
renewed. 

She appears on television to 
back the Irish language cam- 
paigners. Bord na Gaeilge, 
and Is helped by the Irish gov- 
ernment De Bruin hinted last 
year that she had been offered 
a multi-million dollar deal for 
the movie rights to her story. 
But though she says she 
rejected it because it would 
have interfered with her pri- 
vacy, others say the offer was 
much smaller. 

She got into a public rela- 
tions mess when she allegedly 
asked for £20,000 to open a lei- 
sure centre, but the council 
involved still looked else- 
where when she dropped her 
price to £9,500. 

Compare that with the 
woman who set the whisper- 
ing campaign against her go- 
ing, the local hero she beat in 
Atlanta, Janet Evans. The 
American now has a *250,000- 
a-year contract with Nike, a 
*100,000 deal to promote 
shampoo, $100,000 from ABC 
television for summarising. 


Troubled 

waters 


] 3S«ii3 projyesEtan in the 
400m Indh/kiuaJ medley 


\5cm' 


De Bruin takes over 
as coach. Smith 
reportedly suffers 
from glandular fever 
and races sparingly 
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and charges *15,000 a time for 
“motivational speaking”. 

Or Amy van Dyken, who 
won four golds at Atlanta and 
who contributed to the wave 
of innuendo. Van Dyken had 
mill ion-dollar contracts with 
Speedo and milk manufactur- 
ers signed before her towels 
from Atlanta had come off the 
radiator. 

It is not as if Ireland does 
not worship its heroes. You 



1995 . 1896 


do not even have to be Irish to 
be lauded for bringing sport- 
ing success to the country. 
Jack Charlton got lucrative 
deals to appear in Guinness 
adverts, he did Shredded 
Wheat and a plethora <rf bill- 
board stuff! And he made a lot 
of money. 

Sonia O'Sullivan, the run- 
ner expected to he Ireland's 
only hope of a medal in At- 
lanta, was a disappointment 


at the 1996 games, limping out 
injured. But she stm managed 
a £250,000-a-year Nike deal, a 
£75,000 Heinz contract and a 
bank endorsement that took 
her earnings last year to 
£500,000. according to some 
sources. Add to that the 
£15,000 a race she receives 
just for turning up and the 
loser in Atlanta is laughing 
all the way to the Bank of 
Ireland. 

The problem with De Bruin 
is that while people argue 
about whether it is possible to 
improve performance as dra- 
matically as she did without 
resorting to drugs, or whether 
there is a vendetta against 
her. no one appears to care 
about her, either as a person 
or a personality. A book 
called Gold, written in associ- 
ation with Cathal Dervan last 
year, reportedly sold 5,000 
copies. The latest chapter w£Q 

not make pleasant reading for Michelle Smith’s controversial success at Atlanta two years ago has not brought the big 
her bank manager. endorsement deals less successful swimmers have won photograph: al bello/allspoht 
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Two held over Mardi Gra bombs 


Jamie Wilson . 

T WO men, believed to be 
brothers in their 60s, 
were last night being 
questioned by police after 
being arrested in connection 
with the Mardi Gra bombings 
aimed at branches of Barclays 
Bank and Sains bury 's 
supermarkets. 

The arrests followed one of 
the largest police surveillance 
operations carried out in 
London. 

A spokesperson for Scot- 
land Yard said the men were 
arrested on Tuesday night in 
connection with allegations of 
demanding money with men- 
aces, explosive offences, and 
rising ^rearms with intent to 
endanger life. A number of 


properties, including a house 
In Chiswick, west London, 
were searched. 

A third man, thought to be 
in Ids thirties, was also ar- 
rested but later released with- 
out charge. i 

Deputy Assistant Commis- 
sioner John Grieve, head of 
the Metropolitan Police Anti- i 
Terrorist Branch, said yester- 
day: “The arrests are the 
result of a massive surveil- 
lance operation led by the 
Metropolitan Police service 
and supported by the 
National Grime Squad." 

Since the bombing cam- 
paign began in 1994, 36 home- 
made devices have been tar- 
geted mainly at branches of 
Barclays Bank and Sains- 
bury’s supermarkets. 

The first bombs were sent 


in video boxes which con- 
tained the words “Welcome to 
the Mardi Gra Experience". 
Subsequent devices, built 
from shotgun cartridges, rifle 
buffets, springs, metal tubes 
and tuners, have been signed 
“Marxii Gra" in letters to 
targets. 

No one has been seriously 
hurt by the explosions but 
police have become increas- 
ingly concerned at the possi- 
bility of injuries. 

It has always been believed 
that the bombings were the 
work of a lone fanatic, possi- 
bly a former policeman be- 
cause of the bomber’s ability 
to avoid detection. It is not 
thought either of the men 
being held is a serving or for- 
mer police officer. 

Criminal psychologists 


have described the campaign 
as unusual because of the 
vagueness of the extortion de- 
mands. More tha n £10 million 
was demanded from Barclays 
and £500,000 from Sains- 
b lily's. However, on both oc- 
casions no details were given 
about how payments were to 
be organised and all attempts 
by police to make contact 
were ignored. 

A 67-year-old man was ar- 
rested earlier this month 
after police found a handgu n 
in his car and a suspect pack- 
age near a store in Rulslip, 
west London. The package 
proved to be harmless and the 
man was ruled out as a 
suspect 

The cost of the police inves- 
tigation is estimated to be 
more than EL million. 
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Grins wip©d off smitey badgos ©s danc© culture faces the crunch 



DnGWtter 
Arts Correspondent 

A DECADE after it aU 
Mstarted with the second 
. Summer of Love and a pro- 
liferation of smiley badges, 
the party is finally coming 
to an end for dance culture. 

Universe 98. the 5 
first all-weekend cngonm 
dance event, one of the in- 
heritors of the legradafy 
Tribal Gathering events, 
has been cancelled ra the 

free of poor sales «“£* 
legal battle with ariijL 
The event, fichedofed ftjr 
the last weekend in May, 
may. now be restaged in 
'August. 


Organisers, who admit 
that ticket sales for Uni- 
verse 98 have been “slug- 
gish" but claim to have sold 
around 15,000, blame poor 
weather' and confusion 
among dance fans over the 
two rival festivals. Music 
Industry sources, however, 
riafm that at the end of last 
-week only 4,000 tickets had 
been sold for the 60,000 
capacity event which was 
to have been held at 
Snebworth. 

Cremeflelds, the other 
festival, takes place this 
Saturday at the Bowl, near 
Winchester. Cremeflelds is 
run by the Liverpool night- 
club Creme, in assoctalian 
■with the Mean Fidjller 


group. Although It is set to 
go ahead, ticket sales are 
understood to be poor, with 
organisers claiming sales 
of Just below 30,000 yester- 
day for an event with a 
capacity of 40,000 . 

-The dash between the 
events grew out of a dispute 
over rights to the name 
Tribal Gathering. Universe 
and the Mean Fiddler went 
into partnership three 
years ago to promote Tribal 
Gathering, the under- 
ground raves that went 

overground and became 

one of the biggest events of 
last summer. 

Universe ended its associ- 
ation with the Mean Fid- 
dler last year, citing die- 1 


grahtlement among fans 
that the event had become 
too commercial. But the 
Mean Fiddler argued that 
there was an agreement for 
a farther three years, and, 
Alleg in g that Universe had 
broken their contract, 
claimed the rights to the 
name Tribal Gathering. 
Universe retaliated, saying 

the name belonged to them, 
and a court case was born. 

With the dispute stuck in 
the courts, both , sides ar- 
ranged to stage dance festi- 
vals using different names. 
But the events were pro- 
grammed against each 
other — and with .similar 
line-ups. Both have suf- 
fered as a result. 
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BT now charge up to three times 
more than First Telecom for 
international calls. 

Jf you don’t want to pay those 
prices, just add First Telecom’s 
service to your existing BT phone 
by calling the number below. 
You can open an account 
any time, any day and start saving 
on calls to over 200 countries. 
So, before you make another 



You can already see the movie: apaddedlan 
Jim Richardson as the evil Lord Jenkins of Hillhead, 

I J ?idi Dench as the plucky Betty Boothroyd who has 
\aj0 Xj hours to save Britain from dictatorship. 

Mark Lawson — Second Thoughts 
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Tony Blair at ItM ttaw he 
waalectedPrine 
Unbl»ri|Mr^opefQ 
befareflnalniitaoftla 
offleehewn taking on 
began to show 


Altar fust a year In offlca 
(right) flic flecks of gray 
around the ears hn 
dester together and ttM 
circles indarUw eyssar* 

deeper and darker 



Laid-back Blair enjoys keeping it simple 


In a continuing 
series on Labour's 
first year in power, 
Jonathan 
Freedland today 
considers the 
Prime Minister and 
whether the Job 
has changed him 




A look at the 
two pictures above. If 
they were La a photo 
album, you would 
think they were 
snaps of a friend taken per- 
haps five, maybe 10 years 
apart 

But this is Tony Blair, be- 
fore and after his first year of 
power. The flecks of grey 
around the ears come closer 
together now. the circles 
under the eyes have become 
darker and deeper. Power 
seems to be ageing Tony 
Blair. 

The strange thing is, that is 
about the only sign of strain. 
For every other indicator, 
and all the people around 
him, suggest these have been 
glory days in the life of 
Anthony Charles Lynton 
Blair — an almost uninter- 
rupted 12-month bask in the 
glow of public admiration. He 
has won the plaudits of his 
party, the British electorate, 
the media and the bulk of 
world opinion. 

“Marvellous, brilliant, as- 
tonishing, exceptional, ele- 
gant,” was the verdict of one 
French minister, following 
Blair’s address to the French 
National Assembly In March. 
(Compared with the rest that 
was restrained.) To round it 
all off. this week- the Prime 
Minister has been deluged 
with rave reviews for his 
Government's first year in 
power. 

Yet none of this has seemed 
like hard work for him. 
Within weeks of moving into 
Number 10, visitors noticed 
how relaxed he looked — 
whether sunning himself In 
the Downing Street garden or 
working the phones from his 
favourite couch. “He is fairly 
laid back,” says one insider. 
“He’s enjoying himself.” 

Tjiiri back is the phrase. 
Hie Prime Minister thinks 
nothing of taking a meeting 
in chinos and denim shirt; 
jeans remain his preferred 
trousers. Bialrspeak remains 


fhll of the chatty informalities 
of his generation, the 

"y’knows" and “I means” of 
Islington patois. 

His schedule is hardly pun- 
ishing. While Gordon Brown 
has become famous for his 18- 
hour days, his next-door 
neighbour tends to he up 
early — to make breakfast for 
the kids and see them off to 
school. Rory Bremner has 
picked up on the contrast In 
a recent sketch, he showed a 
curmudgeonly Chancellor 
skulking around, knocking on 
the wall, telling the folks par- 
tying next door to keep the 
noise down. 

Nor does Blair bury himself 
in paperwork. “If he gets a 
red box with 10 items inside, 
he'll usually read the one on 
top and ignore the others,” 
says one former Labour aide. 
"He’d rather go and play foo- 
tie with the boys." 

In short be has managed to 
combine being Prime Minis- 
ter with having a life. The 
Blairs go to Chequers almost 
every weekend: Tony and 
Cherie have grown rather at- 
tached to their little country 
getaway. They plan to take a 
long summer break. 

They still sneak away to the 
theatre about once a fort- 
night usually creeping into 
the back row to keep atten- 
tion to the minimum. They 
have also discovered the joys 
of getting away from the 
crowds by watching a video. 

Nevertheless,, there are 
strains. Blairites have been 
shocked by the meagreness of 
the Number 10 operation. Be- 
fore they wete in office, they 
assumed the Prime Minister 
would have legions of staff 
poised to do his bidding. In- 
stead there are just seven 
civil servants he can call his 
own — one of them a diary 
secretary, another a duty 
clerk. If he wants bespoke ad- 
vice on agriculture, the coun- 
tryside, the environment or 
home affairs he has just one 
person covering all four areas 


for him — Liz Lloyd, aged 26. 

For B lair this has been par- 
ticularly frustrating. In oppo- 
sition he was fond of develop- 
ing an idea and Instructing 
his staff to flesh It out. Now 
when he wants to repeat the 
trick on a much larger scale, 
he lacks the machinery for 
the task. That is why a beefed- 
up prime minister’s depart- 
ment is In the offing. 

Just as it did a year ago, the 
Blair team co unse l s against 
complacency. The economics 
types joke that all this hoopla 
over the one year anniver- 
sary is. a bit too “short-term- 
ist” for their liking. After all, 
the year has not lacked disas- 
ters — from the rows over 
Formula One cash and lone 
parent benefits to last year’s 
Awful August of bad 
publicity. 

And. yet, paradoxically, 
even the mishaps have ended 
up underlining his authority, 
for In each case it was his in- 
tervention that saved the day. 
The Benue Ecclestone scan- 
dal died when Blair went on 
television to apologise — al- 
beit wearing such a heavy 
dose of BBC rouge he looked 
tike a pantomime dame. The 


storm over welfare reform 
was similarly stilled when the 
PM said he would take per- 
sonal charge of the effort. And 
the August series of banana 
skins during the Blairs’ Tus- 
can holiday seemed only to 
prove his indispensability: 
the moment he was gone, his 
lieutenants made a botch of it 

Indeed, government tri- 
umphs have been Blair tri- 
umphs in a way that seems 
unusual for British politics. 
The high points of the last 
year have been cast as Blair’s 
personal achievements, 
rather than the fruit of cottiec- 
tive Cabinet labour. 

Most party figures agree that 
the scale of the May 1 land- 
slide, if not the victory itself, 
was the result of the Blair fac- 
tor — while a later definin g 
moment of the New Labour era 
was entirely his handiwork. 
When he paid tribute to “toe 
People’s Princess” he placed 
his adminis tr ation right at the 
heart of the national mo od, it 
was he, not his government, 
who had captured the spirit of 
the mranant- 

The same magic worked 
this month in Northern Ire- 
land. The Good Friday accord 


was obviously the product of 
an enormous, many-sided 
effort — yet it stin emerged as 
Blair’s triumph, which raises 
an Intriguing possibility. ■ 

Blair has already converted 
his Ulster success Into inter- 
national influence with his 
much-garlanded visit to toe 
Middle East 

Might globe-trotting states- 
man be his next role? Friends 
admit he is easily bored, that 
he prefers big projects to the 
nuts and bolts of domestic 
policy. 

He is already reformed the 
Labour Party. After one year 
he can assert that the mod- 
ernisation of Britain Is under 
way. Might Blair in Year Two 
take on the role Margaret 
Thatcher adopted in Years 
Seven and Eight? After all, 
the cartoonists already show 
him walking on water. Blair 
is celebrating one year in 
charge of Britain. Tomorrow, 
who knows, it could be the 
world. 


Tomorrows Michael While 
looks to the future and 
oxonrfnoo the potent ial 
pl audi t s and pftfaBa for the 
now Labour government. 


Blair in words 


On entering Downing Street 
May 2, 1997; ‘Today we are 
charged with the deep respon- 
sibility of government Today 
enough of talking; it is time 
now to do.” 


On the death of Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales. September 1, 
1997: “We know how difficult 
things were for her . . . but 
people everywhere, not just 
here in Britain, kept faith with 
Princess Diana. ..she was the 
People’s Princess and that is 
how she will stay.’” 


On Scottish devolution result 
September 12. 1997; "This Is a 
good day for Scotland and a 
good day for the United King- 
dom too, the era of big. centra- 
lised government is over." 


At Labour Conference, 
September 30, 1997: “Our goal: 
to make Britain the best edu- 
cated and skilled country in 
toe world, a nation not of a few 
talents, but of all talents.” 
“Help us make Britain that 
beacon shining throughout 


the world. Uhlte behind our 
mission to modernise our 
country.” 

"Did I not say it would be a 
battle ofhope against fear? On 
May l, 1997, fear lost Hope 
won. The giving age has 
begun.” 

“Britain head and heart can 
be unbeatable. ” 


After banning beef on the 
bone, Decembers, 1997: “I 
understand the plight the beef 

farmers face at the moment 
ancThow great a blow this 
must be to them, but when we 
receive scientific advice and 
toe GhiefMedical Officer 
gives us recommendations, 
we feel that we are under an 
obligation to follow them. We 
will, however, do everything 
we can to mitigate the 
problems.” 


To Gerry Adams at 10 Down- 
ing Street, December 11, 1997: 
“It is important I can look you 
in the eye, can hear you say 
that you are committed to 
peace. This is a choice of his- 


tory: violence and despair, or 
peace and progress." 


December 17, 1997: "I will lis- 
ten to criticism too. I have lis- 
tened carefully to criticism in 
recent days. There has to be 
room in any party for criti- - 
cism, for conscience, for 
dissent" 


To Parliament January 14, 
1998: “Those in genuine need 
will always get help and sup- 
port from a Labour govern-. . 
ment That’s my guaranteed 


On Clinton, February 1998: • 
“Someone I can trust some- 
one I can rely on, someone I 
am proud to say is not just a 
colleague, but a friend." 


On Northern Ireland, April 
1998: ‘T believe today that 
courage has triumphed. I said 
when I arrived here on 
Wednesday I felt the hand of 
history upon us. Today I hope 
the burden of history can at 
long last start to be lifted from 
our shoulders." 


And how was it for you? 



DR HAMED ALMAAJED, 
director general of the 
London central M osque and 
Islamic Cultural Society: “1 
am quite pleased with their 
job. We met the Prime 
Minister and Jack Straw Just 
one month before the 
election. 

“They both came and vfsKed 
the Islamic centre — the first 
ma|or politicians to do so. 
They made promises that 
made us hopeful that things 
would ch ange for the better 
for the Muslim community if 
they got elected and this Is 
exactly what happened.” 


RACHEL CUSK, author: 
“They thought it was 
affirma tive s ent imen t th a t 
g o t t he m elected wh o re In 
fact they are very plHtoes 
and tefTflrfy har s h on peop l e 
who are vulnerable. 

“They are obsessed with 
fame an d the m ad ia which 
has made them very se lf - 
conscious. Tony Nhl r loo k s 
Oka he would wet himself If 


so mething really happened. 
Afl In all they are about as 
cool as your parents.” 


FRANCK DETTORI, Jockey: 
"Everybody at the top of 
their pro fessi on Is under 
pressure, but the Prime 
Mi ni s ter must be under 
more tha n most. He sopms 
to have a united party 
behind him and Hs 
intentions are certainty 
g e n u ine. 

"From our point of view 

horse racing bi this country 

to imdorAnaded. The 
Government takes too modi 
tax and does not return 
enough for the prise mo ney 
pooL Be candid, Tony, or 
you could hM the goose that 
lays the gold e n egg.” 


JOHN MONKS, general 
secretary of the TUC: “He 
has done so much It seems 
far longer than a year since 
the election. The best 
features Include signing up 
to the social chapter, 
establishing a national 
mbihnan wage, devolution 
in Scotland and Wales, the 
new deal and a rerHsMHittst 
budget. 

“Trade unionists are once 

again listened to by 

government. However the 
forthcoming ‘fairness at 
wortf white paper wfll be the 
defining moment. Then we 
wBI be able to make our 
definitive judgment.” 


JENNIFER EDWARDS, 
National Ca mpaign for the 
Arts: “On the cultural side 
they have made a 
reasonab le start, finding 
extra money for devel o ping 
new audiences and free 
admission for gaBeries, but 
It to only a small step In 
trying to restore the damage 
caused by years of 
underfundbig.” 


HOLMES, director of 
Shelter: “They have taken 
some positive actions, 
particularly on the issues 

that concern us. 

“However the realty big 

decisions such as the reform 
of housing benefit and new 
housing leg isla t io n have not 
been taken and are causing 

concern. They Dmited their 
choices by keeping to the 
budget of the Tories.” 


THERE’S EVEN A SAFETY BELT 

FOR YOUR LUGGAGE. 


As well as five three-point inertia-reel seat belts, 
the Volvo V4Q has a belt in the boot to boot 
The Volvo V40. 
From £10,155 to £24,855. 
Call lor a bee copyxrf the Volvo S40 and V40 video (quoting ref. E3) 

0800 100 140 

VOMLACAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 
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understanding over child 


BRITAIN 5 



murderer 


defends 

cash 

for Bell 


Luke Harding on a writer's attempt to 
TiimI good in a killer denounced as evil 


G ITTA Sereny yes- 
terday said she 
did not believe 
Mary Bell was a 
criminal. but 
rather that she was a “hor- 
ribly damaged child". 

In a series of unrepentant 
media interviews, she said 
she had written her book 
Cries Unheard “because we 
need to understand why a 
child kills". 

Ms Sereny also defended 
her decision to pay for col- 
laboration. “I felt that I 
wanted to give her scone of 
the money that was advanced 
to me for this book because I 
could not use her, as every- 
body else has done," she Ba ld, 
“She is a very chaotj r per- 
sonality but she is, if you 
want me to put it thin way, 
she is good and she wants to 
do good,” Ms Sereny said. 

The aim. of the book was to 
change the system so that 
children were never again 
tried in adult courts, or sent 
to adult prisons, she ex- 
plained. “Breaking points 
exist and we have -to learn 
how they come about and 
that is what we are learning 
through Mary, with Mary's 
help, because she is very in- 
telligent and she has really 
devoted herself if you like, to 
helping to establish this,** Ms 
Sereny said. 

“Mary committed the two 
worst crimes which could be 
committed, and yet you see 
she was not a criminal, she 
was a horribly damaged 


child. Even today she is a 
very damaged child — but of 
course without any violence 
in her. 

“The violence has gone be- 
cause, thank God if 1 may say 
so, her mother is dead." 
Bell’s crimes were a cry for 
help, after she herself had 
been mistreated grossly, 
said. 

“Mary Bell . . . killed these 
two children. It was a terrible 
act She was treated up to that 
time by her mother in such a 
way that some explosion had 
to happen. 

“She did not understand 
what she was doing and all 
this comes out in the book 
very clearly," Ms Sereny said. 

She described Cries Un- 
heard as “not sensationalist". 
She added: “I am trying to 
find out why a child would 
kill two little children whom 
she hardly knew.” 

Ms Sereny said she was “in- 
terested" in the Prime Minis- 
ter's views — after he con- 
demned the payment to BelL 
But she said she would be 
“more interested” in than If 
he had read the book first 
“We still don’t understand 
why children kill children,” 
she said. 

Ms Sereny*s book is not 
published until Wednesday. 
Macmillan, the publishers, 
yesterday refused to be drawn 
into the row, as bookshops in 
Newcastle - — where Bell’s 
crimes took place — ex- 
pressed doubts about whether 
they would stock the book. 



‘We’re trying to get people 
to realise our feelings 
have been forgotten about’ 


The mother 


Polar HofttMrinotan 


June Richardson with a picture of her murdered son, Martin photograph: oweNHia««EYs 


S HE HAS rarely called 
for retribution. “As for 
as 1 was concerned Mary 
Bell died when she came out 
of prison . .. a new girl," she 
says wearily. “And Chen when 
I heard she bad a child ... 

well everyone else's child Is 
very precious to me. Z don't 
want that child to suffer 
through what’s happening. 1 
didn't want any of this.” 

Until recently time was 
proving something of a healer 
for June Richardson, whose 
four-year-old son, Martin, 
was Mary Bell’s first victim. 
Life appeared to be returning 
to normality in the family 
home in Gateshead. ‘It was 
getting much better, good. I 
mean, I still had this in the 
back of my mind, but 1 was 
thinking more about Martin 
than I was about what hap- 
pened to him and I was actu- 
ally losing the hate of Mazy 
Bell until this and now it’s all 
just come back again." 

With two daughters, aged 25 
and 31, June Richardson has 
been careful to gloss over the 
events of May, 1968, for the 
sake of her 12-year-old grand- 
son. “Since he was born I was 
coming to terms with it be- 
cause 1 said I would never in- 


stil hate in my grandson. He 
didn't know he had an unde 
until a fortnight ago. ” 

This weekend, she will go to 
the centre of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne with Eileen Corrigan, 
whose three-year-old son was 
Bell's second victim, to s tage 
a quiet demonstration beside 
the city's two largest book- 
shops. They will carry 
petition forms with the mes- 
sage — “don’t sell the book, 
don’t buy the book”. 

“We started off by asking 
people to come, to tell the 
world that this is wrong, and 
it has sort of escalated and a 
lot more people are wanting 
to come along including other 
women who've lost children. 
We’re just trying to get people 
to realise that our feelings 
have hem forgotten about" 
June Richardson tries not 
to be bitter. “But nothing ever 
happened to help the victims. 
We didn’t hear from anyone 
for 30 years ... it was all 
about trying to understand 
Mary Belt They never came 
to see how the victims were 
managing, 


Her marriage to Martin's 
lather broke down about six 
years alter the murder. T am 
still In touch with Martin’s 
dad. What must this be doing 
to him? What you've got to 
remember is he really lost 
three children, not one. But 
when you have a big thing 
like that . . . things just don't 
work out” 


June Richardson insists 
she would not object to an ac- 
ademic 'work about the life 
and times of Mary Bell “If 
this book is solely for the pur- 
pose of getting people to 
understand why young chil- 
dren. kill ... it should have 
been for the psychologists 
and for students studying 
crime, but not to be publi- 
cised so that 10-year-olds in 
the street can get bold of 1L 
She [Gltta Sereny] should 
have had the knowledge to 
come to me long before this 
ever happened and e xplai ned 
it to me." 

This week, she received a 
letter from Sereny, in which 
the writer insisted Bed. de- 
served to be compensated for 
her “grindingly agonising" co- 
operation with preparation of 
the book. “It was an insult to 
my intelligence. She bad all 
the time in the world to do 
fids. The last time she wrote a 
book 1 was - promised I would 
get to read it before publica- 
tion. I went into town one Sat- 
urday and posters cf Mary Bell 
were everywhere. That took 
me a year to get over and now 
she's done it again. She ... 
can't ted sorry for me or sorry 
far the victim's families." 

June Richardson says she 
has a simple wish. “AH I want 
to do is to get back to the life I 
a fortnight ago and make 
people realise that we are 
human beings and we deserve 
some rights.” 


‘I could not use her. I had to give her part of the money’ 


The writer 


Extracts q f the letter from 
Gttta Sereny to June Richard- 
son, delivered on Tuesday ■ 

I CANNOT teB you, or Mrs 
Howe and her family, 
how desperately sorry I 
am that the news of my 
book has reached you in 
this appalling way. We had 
undertaken, for good and 
valid reasons, to keep the 
subject of the book under 
wraps for as long as poss- 
ible, and we managed to do 
so for over two years and 


would have continued to do 
so ... if a disgruntled man 
had not broken his under- 
taking of silence and told 
the Observer that Mary 
Bell was the subject of the 
book. 

X have hated to see you so 
pale, so worn out with it all 
now: rm so sorry. But then 
again I was touched to be 
told that you had corrected 
yourself on the TODAY pro- 
gram (sic) this morning, 
and that you said that, no. 
you didn’t mind the BOOK 
— that what hurt you so 
much is that Mary Bell had 
received money. 

The awful thing. June, is 


that only by reading the 
book could you understand 
why I have given her some 
money, and yet I neither ex- 
pect you, or even particnr 
larly wish for you to read 
the book: I can imagine it 
would he too much for you 
. . . With this rm only tell- 
ing you that Martin and 
Brian were never out of my 
mind,, and nor were yon 
and Brian’s family . 

But the purpose of the 
book was not to re-live 
these terrible crimes, but to 
find some understanding of 
how they could happen. I 
knew twenty-nine years 
ago . . . after speaking for 


such a long time with Mary 
Bell's family, that there 
were things In the child- 
hood of that small girl no 
one knew about, and these 
had to be a REASON for the 
awful pain she caused. 

But why money? ... I 
could not have accepted for 
Mary Bell to do what she 
did during those six 
months, a grindingly ago- 
nising effort for her, with- 
out giving her a part of 
what I was given. 

If I hadn't done so, I 
would have made myself 
guilty of doing what was 
done to her virtually since 
she was born: to USE her. 



Gltta Sereny . . .letter says she is desperately sorry for hurt 


‘Whingeing’ 
care staff 
criticised 


David Brindte, Social 
Services Correspondent 


S OCIAL workers in 
some areas are failing 
to ensure that chil- 
dren in their care are 
sate from abuse, and see 
themselves as victims when 
criticised, the chief inspector 
of social services has mid in 
an outspoken dressing-down 
of the directors responsible. 

- Random inspections ■ had 
found that safeguards were 
“at best patchy and in. some 
. places wholly unacceptable”, 
Sir Herbert Laming told 
social services directors at a 
private conference. 

.The chief inspector said 
social workers should stop 
whingeing. Too often, they 
"see themselves as victims 
when criticised rather than 
presenting reasoned explana- 
tions for their actions”. 

The comments came in Sir 
Herbert’s last address to the 
Association of Directors of 
Social Services. He Is to retire 
in July. . „ 

His uncharacteristically 
terse remarks will be seen as 
exasp eration that some coun- 
cils are taking so long to put 
their houses in order despite 
a wave of abuse scandals. 

In his speech, a copy of 
which has been seen by the 
Guardian, Sir Herbert said 
social services had risen well 
to the challenges presentoiby 
stewardship of the S9 bflliOD 
social care budget However, 


only some ueptu - — - 

adequate management- ana 

too many were Isolated ana 
Insular. There was now con- 
vincing evidence “that poor 
sendees did not necessarily 
Rhmv fr firn lack of fannin g. : • 

■> Reports of Joint inspections 
departments by the Social 
Services Inspectorate and Jhe 
Audit Commission showed 
that was “no dear evidence 
«t a 'direct relationship b* 
*WBen quality, finance and 

LaKna Inml n«ed”. 


accQulS JOdl „ -r 

-Sep arete SSI inspecti^ °f 

^sample of departaents, 
checking safeguard* for chu- 
drenin care, ha d 


aeieo. . 

patchy, even though 
cfls had been told a y 
a give the issue prioffi- 

still find it Incredible 
sometimes . iagj 
djUHciflty in gepigfrau 
i authorities information 



‘Social workers 
see themselves as 
victims when 
criticised 9 

—Sir Herbert Laming 


about the number of children 
who are looked after, or their 
child protection register- 

M Or there is uncertainty 
about how many of these chil- 
dren have been allocated a 
social worker. Too often stat- 
utory duties have been 

disregarded.” 

Social services aepyu neng 
hyi a to do more to improve 
their public image. In many 
cases, they should start by 
reviewing reception and wait- 
ing areas. : _ 

Social workers also needed 
to “avoid lofty claims about 
our work, as; if to imply 
others cannot understand the 
issues or the processes”, said 
Sir Herbert, .who was social 
sendees director of Hertford- 
shire from 1975 to 1991- 
• Ten per cent of social work- 
ers regularly give -money 
from their own pockets to im- 
poverished diants, says a sur- 
vey of 1,000 professionals by 
Reed Business Research for 
Community Care magazine 
tmhllshed today- 

Support for the Labour 
Party has dropped among 
wlai workers since 1994, the 
survey suggests. Fifty-nine 
per rent would vote Labour 
how compared to 73 per cent 
in 1994- 


Aslef attacks HSE report for blaming driver □ Raiitrack criticised for not moving signal 

Rail crash inquiry attacked as ‘whitewash’ 


Kaltfa Harper 
Transport Edtor 


T HE inquiry Into the 
Watford train crash, 
which killed one pas- 
senger and injured 
more than TO, was last night 
accused of a whitewash after 
it laid most of the blame on 
the driver, who was acquitted 
of manslaughter last month. 

The Health and Safety Exec- 
utive investigation also criti- 
cised Raiitrack for fafltng to 
reposition a speed restriction 
sign on the main line between 
Eustan and Scotland which 
could have averted the colli- 
sion with an empty train. 

The report says that this, 
together with better brakes 
anrf the provision of an auto- 
matic train protection sys- 
tem,, which prevents drivers 
gning through signals at dan- 
ger, could all have prevented 
the accident in August 1998. 

The HSE said the primary 
cause of the accident was 
driver Pester Afibrd passing a 
red signal after going through 
two cautionary signals. ■ 

Lew Adams, leader of the 
train d riv ers' union Aslef, 
gqiri: “We can have no confi- 
dence in the railway Inspec- 
torate when its report white- 
washes those really 
responsible for this accident. 
The driver Is left to carry the 
ram Our member was acquit- 
ted — now he Is tried for a 
second time and found guilty. 

"This is the individual 
blame culture. We all know 
that-failings in the signalling 


and track lay-out caus ed this 
accident. Yet the HSE pussy- 
foots and says there is insuffi- 
cient evidence to prosecute 

the management.” 

The HSE says that Rail- 
track failed to set up proper 
investigation procedures 
after four previous incidents 
Of trains payffog si gnals at 
danger at the accident spot 
The inappropriate position of 
the speed restriction sign had 
given confusing information. 

The problem had been iden- 
tified almost four years be- 
fore, but RaXtirack bad taken 
no action. 

The report says the - evi- 
dence is not strong enough to 
justify legal proceedings 
against Raiitrack or the train 
operating company. But it ex- 
presses concern at the length 
of time being 'taken to up- 
grade the braking on the type 
of train involved. 

In one if its 21 recommenda- 
tions, the HSE says it has 
asked Raiitrack to look again 
at an automatic protection 
system which would immedi- 
ately halt a train once it bad 
passed a red signal. 

Raiitrack hag rHsmigRgri the 
£1 billion plan, although it 
will gradually be brought in 
on the east and west coast 
mainlines. 

Raiitrack will give its 
answer in several months, 
but will almost certainly 
reject the idea. Instead, it wEl 
ttil the HSE it will improve 
safety protection at key junc- 
tions. It said it would study 
the report's 

recommendations. 



A carriage lies on an embankment outside Watford after the collision in which a woman died photograph: vocHAB-sTm«Ns 


IRA urged to show secret graves ^ h c ^ c c ^ 8 ^~f p “ 


John Muffin 

Ireland Correspondent 



O MOWLAM, the 
Northern Ireland Sec- 
_ _ _retary, is likely to 
bring forward publication of a 
government report on the vic- 
tims of the troubles to put 
pressure on the paramilitar- 
ies before the May 22 referen- 
drnns on the Good Friday 
agreement 

The report, which goes ftnr- 
ther than originally envis- 
aged, is understood to call on 
ty tra to Identify the graves 
of up to 20 people- it is be- 
lieved to have secretly killed, 
and buried dose to the Irish 
border or in the hills over- 
looking Belfast. Most were 
suspected Informers. 


The report, by Sir Kenneth 

Bloomfield, former head of 

the civil service in Northern 
Ireland, was passed yesterday 
to Ms Mowlam, following a 
six-month investigation into 
finding a memorial for the 
3*250 people who have died in 
30 years cf conflict No date 
had been set for publication, 
but it is now expected to be 
within two weeks. 

Sir Kenneth, is expected to 
demand that paramilitaries 
on both sides announce an 
amnesty for those ordered 
into' exile. Families Against 
Intimidation and Terror be- 
lieve that L000 have been or- 
dered out of Northern Ireland 
since 1989, after felling foal of 
terrorist law. 

The report considers set- 
ting up a Victims Forum to 


bring together groups In- 
volved in rehabilitation, and 
better compensation sch e mes. 

•Families of the Disap- 
peared, set up four years ego, 
said it wanted the IRA to 
identify the graves of those it 
murdered to allow proper 
burial. It believed that an am- 
nesty for terrorist prisoners 
should be linked to the IRA 
acceding to its request 


One of its founders is Helen 
McKendry, whose mother, 
Jean McConville, was ab- 
ducted from borne just before 
Christmas 1972. She was a 
widow with 10 children. 

Mrs McConville, aged 37, a 
Protestant, had married a 
Catholic corporal in the Brit- 
ish army, and taken his reli- 
gion. 

Some of the so-called disap- 


peared were informers. Sev- 
eral are thought to be cases of 
miBtJiicpn identity. 

The best known victim was 
Captain Robert Nairac, an 
undercover SAS officer ab- 
ducted from a pub in south 
Armagh in 1977. 

• The European Union prom- 
ised another £70 million for 
the Northern Ireland peace 
process next year, as Ms 
Mowlam appealed to Brussels 
to keep the money flowing. 
writes Martin Walker in 
Brussels. 

’1 cannot stress enough 
how much there is still to be 
done.” she told the parlia- 
ment in an emotional session 
yesterday. The EU has al- 
ready provided £1.3 billion to 
Northern Ireland over the 
past five years. 


Jon Henley bi Paris 


KRANCE’S militant 
■ truckers’ unions, whose 
strikes have brought the 
country to a standstill twice 
in tiie past two years, yester- 
day threatened to cause chaos 
during this summer’s World 
Cup if their pay demands are 

not met soon. 

“A strike is the only way to 
make employers listen," said 
Roger Poletti, of the Force 
Otrsriere union. 

"Drivers will be meeting on 
May 16 and will decide then 
what steps to take. But 1 can- 
not rule out action that could 
affect the World Cup." 

A six-day strike last No- 
vember by some 340.000 mem- 
bers of FO and the larger 


CFDT union caused long tail- 
backs on main roads, halted 
cross-Channel ferry traffic 
and blocked the Channel tun- 
nel as protesting truckers 
threw up 170 barricades. 

Petrol stations received no 
fuel, shops ran out of food and 
and major factories dosed 
down for lack afparts. 

Some 25 miRim French 
and foreign World Cup ticket- 
holders will be travelling be- 
tween the tournament’s 10 
venues in June and July. 

"I hope this gets sorted out 
very soon Indeed,” said a 
spokesman for the French 
World Cup organising com- 
mittee, which is already 
under fire for the chaotic tele- 
phone hotline operation it 
mounted to sell 170,000 
remaining tickets. 
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Jams Mask In Moscow I that the * nttia tive to 


I T WAS the perfect gift 
for a billionaire In a 
hurry; a job with QMe- 
fined powers, no respon- 
sibility, an imposing title 
and unlimited back-door ac- 
cess to the rich and powerful. 

It was the perfect neat move 
in the seemingly unstoppable 
march of the ubiquitous, con- 
troversial Russian tycoon Bo- 
ris Berezovsky, crony capital- 
ist and kingmaker, who was 
yesterday appointed secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS) by a 
conclave of 12 presidents. 

Among them was Boris 
Yeltsin, key members of 
whose inner circle — “the 
Family" — are close to Mr 
Berezovksy. Mr Yeltsin 


S^r!&^i? ie J ,resident 

one of the other former Soviet 

states, but he, knew his con- 
sent would provoke a storm 
from the polarised media and 
a wider public always looking 
mr a new Rasputin at the 
heart of power. 

“I agreed because Bere- 
zovsky is a lively man." he 
said. *T think many will ex- 
plode rover this app ointme nt] 
tomorrow. But you’ll have to 
swallow it — it's for the sake 
of business." 

He sacked Mr Berezovsky 
from his last state post as dep- 
uty secretary of the Russian 
security council because of a 
conflict of interest with, his 
private business activity 
With the CHS post, there are 
no such rules. . 


■ "I did once sack hfrn but 
that doesn’t bother me,” said 
Mr Yeltsin. 

Mr Berezovsky’s predeces- 
sor at the CIS secretariat in 
Minsk. Belarus, was Ivan 
Korutchenya, a nonentity at 
the helm of an organisation 
without funds or purpose 
which is little more than the 
ghost of an idea of co-opera- 
tion between ex-Saviet states. 

Mr Berezovsky, whose per- - 
sonal aim in life is ’'expan- 
sion!”, has an opportunity to 
revitalise the organisation. 
The question Is whether he 
will be working for the CIS or 
to his own agenda. 

The lack of power attached 
to the post Is unlikely to trou- 
ble Mr Berezovsky, who typi- 
cally exercises control and in- 
fluence With a minimum of 
formal Involvement. 



‘Berezovsky is a 
lively man. .. 

I think many will 
explode tomorrow. 
But you’ll have to 
swallow It for the 
sake of business’ 


Boris Yeltsin 


He has a minority shares 
holding in the dS-wide tele- 
vision channel ORT, but con- 
trols the giant of its news. His 
weight In the oil giant Yuksi 
is out of proportion to his fl- 
nancial stake in it He has no 


status in the Kremlin beyond 
being "unofficial adviser” to 
the head of the president's ad- 
ministration, Valentin Yuma- 
shev, but has real pull be- 
cause of Ms friendship .with; 
Mr Yumashev and the presi- 


dent's daughter, Tatyana 
Dyachenko. 

The activities of the 50- 
year-old businessman, for- 
merly known as a brilliant 
math ematician, have become 
so entwined with Russ ian 
business, 'media and politics 
that it is easier to define poli- 
ticians as pro- or anti-Bere- 
zovsky than by their stance 
on issues. 

The mayor cf Moscow, Yun 
Luzhkov, and Alexander 
Lebed, two populist anti-Com- 
munist patriots who want to 
be Russia's next president, of- 
fered opposing views on Mr 
Berezovsky's appointment 
yesterday. 

•’Whatever position he 
Nairas, I do not believe that 
Berezovsky can do anything 
use fill for Russia,” said Mr 
Luzhkov. 


General Lebed, who has 
benefited From Mr Bere- 
zovsky's fipanftial h acki ng in 
his camp aign for an impor- 
tant governorship in Siberia, 
said; "Taking .into account 
the energy and enthusiasm of 
Berezovsky, there is every 
reason to expect that integra- 
tion processes In the CIS will 
be mewed off square one-’*-- 

His new appointment- is 
likely to irritate the new. gov- 
ernment of Sergei Kiriyenko, 
and seems to represent a clas- 
sic example of Mr Yeltsin 
playing allies off against each 
other. 

Mr Berezovsky has encoun- 
tered setbacks: he was seri- 
ously injured by a car bomb 
in an nm ^ inatinn attempt in 
1994; questioned by police 
about the murder of ORT’s di- 
rector. Vlad Listyev, in 1995 


(no action was takenft o&nd 
last year defeated with; his 
partners in an attempt to gala 
a stake in Rnsste’sJmgeSvya- 
zmvest telecoms concern- • -r-- 

The latter sparked a. hitter 
feud between Mr Berezovsky 
and the then deputy prime 
minister. Anatoly Chubais, 
which is to be resumed with 
the auction of the huge state 
oil companyRosneft- - 

Both BP and Shell are in- 
volved in bids tor Rosneft Mr 
Berezovsky's Yuksi has 
teamed up with Eif-Aquitaine 
of France. ' 

The auction is likely to set 
Mr Berezovsky in opposition 
to the deputy .prime minister, 
Boris Nemtsov, who an- 
nounced on his Website yes- 
terday that. he would be in 
ch arge of energy issues in the 
new government. 



Albania 
calls for 
Nato 
troops 
on Serb 
border 




John Hooper In Rome and . 
agendas in Tirana 


A lbania urged the 
Contact Group of 
major powers yester- 
day to send Nato troops to 
Albania to stop the conflict 
in neighbouring Serbia’s 
Kosovo region from spill- 
ing over. 

"The situation [on the 
border with Kosovo] . . . 
leads us to think that the 
presence of Nato in Albania 
is greatly needed as a factor 
of pressure and security 
against the conflict,” the 
Albanian prime minister, 
Fatos Nano, said in a -letter 
to the Italian foreign minis- 
ter, Lamberto Dini, 
released as the group met 
in Rome. 

Mr Nano said Albania 
wished the Rome meeting 
to “adopt realistic deci- 
sions that could restore 
peace and dialogue” be- 
tween the Serb authorities 
and ethnic Albanians in 
Kosovo. 

He said there was danger 
of a large-scale confronta- 
tion In Kosovo. 

“The Serbian police and 
army are undertaking an 
intensive military opera- 
tion in the border area with 
the Republic of Albania at a 
time when the Alb anian 
population is getting con- 
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Albanian leaders. 

The difficulty of agreeing 
a common iwt«w*r i ftt1 t w|n f up. 
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the officials continued talk 


Two successive press 
briefings by Robert Gel- 
bard, the chief US mediator 


without explanation. A 
source close to the talks 
said the discussions might 
continue into today. 

Earlier US officials said 
their negotiator would 
push other Contact Group 
members for stiffer mea- 
sures against Mr Milose- 
vic's government if It failed 




side mediation and scale 
down its police and mili- 
tary ope ra tions In Kosovo. 

They said the measures 
could include a freeze on 
Yugoslav assets and a ban 
on trade with Yugoslavia. 

As the meeting began at 
the Italian foreign minis- 
try, several hundred Alba- 
nian demonstrators gath- 
ered outside to call for 
tougher action against Bel- 
grade. The protest was or- 
ganised by a group claim- 
ing to represent 700,000 
Kosovan Albanians living 





Mandela names army chief 
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PPPM 


SOUTH Africa’s president Nelson Mandela, named the war of 
liberation hero Lieutenant-General Siphiwe Nyanda as the new 
chief of the South African national defence force. 

The appointment of Gen Nyanda, the first black to head Africa’s 
best-equipped army, wffl take effect on June L 

He will take over from General Georg Meiring, who stepped 
down this month after he presented to Mr Mandela a report that 
falsely alleged Gen Nyanda and other seniorofflcials were plot- 
ting a ieftwing coup.— Reuters, Pretoria. 
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Marchers mourn bishop 




Notice is hereby given that the 162nd Annual General Meeting of Members of National Provident 
Institution will be held at. the Gty Conference Centre, 76 Mark Lane, London EC3R 7JN, on Thursday, 
28 May 1998 at 12.00 noon, for the transaction of the following ordinary business: 

Resolution No. 1 To receive and adopt the Accounts and Report of the Directors for the year ended 
31 December 1997; 

Resolution No. 2 To re-appoint as a Director, Mr P L Macdougall, who has joined the Board since the 
last Annual General Meeting; 

Resolution No. 3 To re-appoint as a Directory Mr L M Ed man s, who is retiring by rotation; 
Resolution No. 4 To re-appoint as a Director; Baroness Hogg, who is retiring by rotation; 

Resolution No. 5 To re-appoint as a Director, Mr J D Cartel; who is retiring by rotation; 

Resolution No. 6 To re-appoint as a Director; Mr A C Barker; who is retiring by rotation; 

(Mr Macdougall, Baroness Hogg, Mr Carter and Mr Barker are members of the Remuneration Committee) 
Resolution No. 7 To re-appoint Coopers & Lybrand as Auditors and to authorise the Directors to 
determine their remuneration. 


Cyprus missiles 
dominate trip 


THOUSANDS of Guatemalans marched to demand the capture 
and punishment of an attacker who bludgeoned to death the 
Roman Catholic bishop Juan Gerardi Conedera. 

Tbeprotesters walked silently from the cathedral where Cone- 
dera’s body lay to the church where he died On Friday, two days 
before the murder, the bishop issued a report homing the army 
for nearly a> per cent of the 150000 wnings during Guatemala's 
civil war. —AP, Guatemala City. 


Breakthrough in Afghan talks 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD: Steven O’Brien, Company Secretary. 

Principal Office: National Provident House, 55 Calverley Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent TNI 2UE, 

NOTE: A member en tided to attend and vote at the general meeting is entitled to . 

appoint a proxy to attend and 1 on a poll, to vote instead of him or her. A proxy n e e d 

not be a member of NPL Proxy forms are available on request from the Company 

Secretary at the Principal Office. Completed proxy forms must be deposited at the 1BHI1 

Principal Office not later than 12 noon on 26 May 199S. providing pensions sin 


PROVIDING PENSIONS HNTF inv: 


If you would like a copy of NPFs Report and Accounts 1997, write to Steven O’Brien, Box 101, NPL National Provident 
House, 55 Calverley Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent TNI 2UE 
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HMURKEY’S senior soldier, 

■ General Taman Hakki 

■ Karadayi, wKL shortly 
visit Moscow to try to per- 
suade Russia not to supply 
sophisticated anti-aircraft 
missiles to Cyprus: a cause of 
increasing tension on the di- 
vided island. 

Richard Holbrooke, the 
United States special envoy, 
is due in Cyprus today to fry 
to restart negotiations be- 
tween the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot authorities. 

Yesterday Yevgeny Anan- 
yev, head of the Russian arms 
export company Rosvooruz- 
heniye, said the missiles 
would be on the island by 
August 

The Turkish embassy In 
Moscow said yesterday that 
Gen Karadayi, the armed 
forces chief of staff would ar- 
rive on May 18 for a two-day 
visit A spokeswoman said 
the missiles issue was not on 
the formal agenda but .was 
bound to be discussed. 

Russia has already sold 41 
advanced T-80U tanks to the 
Greek Cypriot armed forces, 
who face some 30.000 Turkish 
troops in the northern part of 
the Island. But Turkey’s mili- 
tary trump card has always 


been its ability to threaten 
rapid reinforcement or air 
attacks from the Turkish 
mainland less than 100 miles 
away. 

The Russian missile, the S- 
300, would dramatically 
change the balance of power 
by giving Greek Cypriots the 
ability to pick off Turkish air- 
craft as they take off from 
southern Turkey. The 
weapon is similar to. and may 
be more advanced tfian, the 
US Patriot missile which en- 
joyed mixed fortunes in the 
Gulf war. 

Turkey has threatened to 
destroy the missiles if they 
ever reach the island. 

The timing of Mr Anan- 
yev’s announcement, which 
merely confirmed Russia's 
known determination to see 
the £125 million deal through, 
may have been prompted by 
fears that Mr Holbrooke 
would put irresistible pres- 
sure on Nicosia to cancel the 
purchase. 

Russia, which cannot afford 
to buy weapons for its own 
armed forces and fears for the 
survival of Its defence 
research and production 
base, hopes to sell the S-300 to 
Greece itself and has not 
abandoned hope of beating 
the Patriot in the contest to 
supply South Korea. 


AFGHANISTAN’S warring factions agreed on the nomination of 
religious scholars to a commission that will approve any peace 

m a breakthrough for preliminary peace talks: 

The negotiations were near collapse until the United Nations, 
which is coc h a i ri n g the talks in the Pakistani capital, CTpp o a twi a 
compromise. — Richard Gaipin, Islamabad. 
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Peru battles name shame 
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. WORLD NEWS 7 

— e rusalem examines how the paityof ultra-Orthodox Judaism is laying ever stronger siege to Israeli secularism 

The rise of the Torah’s Guardians 
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A * y £h deri can 
or break any 
Israeli govern- 
ment Leader of the 
country's fastest 
growing party, the seemimdv 

swaaiSS 
^ 5001 

- ^ enemies claim that he 
j^ljhreat to Israeli dem“ 
cracy; his followers — the le- 
&nns of Sephardi wor king . 

SSa.f» Morocco^ 
Middle Eastern countries) 
who have been pushed 
around by the Ashkenazi elite 
(Jews °f European origin) 
since the state’s foundatioh — 
worship him. 

Tbe phenomenal rise of 
Shaf founded in 1984 by Mr 
Den and a Sephardi spiritual 
leader, Rabbi Ovadiah Yoset 
has been driven by equal 
pans of politics and revivalist 

religion. 

It is a “total movement" 
which caters to the social 
needs of its mar ginal is**} mp . 
stituency in much the «mma 
way as Hamas, the militant 
Islamist organisation that 
supports violence against Is- 
rael, operates among the Pal- 
estinians of Gaza. 

Shas • — an abbreviation of 
Guardians of Torah — has 
built a national network of 
schools that provide an edu- 
cation to more than 80.000 
c h ildren. Its summer camps, 
through which 50,000 pass 
every year, are now being 
mimi cked by left-leaning sec- 
ular peace groups who are 
terrified by the spreading in- 
fluence of the ultra-Orthodox 
movement 

At the last general election, 
in 1996, Shas doubled its vote 
to more than 250,000, gaining 
10 seats in the Knesset Most 
political pundits reckon it 
will get at least 14 and and 
possibly 17 next time, consoli- 
dating its place as Israel's 
third largest party after 
Labour and Likud. 

Its electioneering tech- 
niques are controversiaL In 
1996 its distribution of thou- 
sands of amulets bearing the 
likeness of the 108-year-old 
kabbalist Rabbi Yitzhak Ke- 
douri and the holy names of 
anggts was declared illegal by 
the state's central elections 
committee, idolatrous by 
rival religious parties, and “a 
threat to democracy" by the 
leftwing and secular Meretz 
party. 

Now it seems that Mr Den 
was successfully tapping into 
the nation’s Zeitgeist Tbe 
Likud leader, Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu, secured himself a 
blessing from the mystic Ke- 
douri on the eve of polling 
day and even the new Labour 
leader, Ehud Barak, is anx- 



ious nowadays to be granted 
an audience — so far denied. 

Every new poll shows the 
nsing influence of the ultra- 
religious community, which 
13 characterised by its right- 
waning tendencies, the bur- 
den its mainly non-working 
males place on state coffers, 
and its opposition to giving 
the Palestinians their own 
state alongside IsraeL 

At a conference in Jerusa- 
lem this week Israel’s leading 
expert on the ultra-Orthodox, 
Menachem Friedman of Bar- 
man University, pointed to 
the tension, points around the 
country where secular people 
suddenly find themselves 
next to religious neighbours. 

A feud, for instance, tn the 
town erf Parties Hanna, is “an 
example of culture war, of 
how close we could be to civil 
war", said Professor Fried- 
man. “This Is not an exagger- 
ation. It is my fear that the 
two sides cannot live side by 
side any more. 

“Jerusalem has become 
Balkanised. The first ques- 


tion a realtor is asked about a 
neighbourhood is whether it 
is religious or secular. 

"In the long run tbe ultra- 
Orthodox are in tremendous 
danger because of their own 
birth rate. They have to get 
the government to finance an 
enormous and rapidly grow- 
ing infrastructure of yeshivas 
[religious seminaries], apart- 
ments and social services. 

*.Tt is beginning to strain 
the government and it is leav- 
ing the larger secular popula- 
tion feeling resentful, that it 
no Longer wants to carry 
them. This is a potentially ex- 
plosive dynamic.” 

Mr Deri has been described 
by the centre-left newspaper 
Ba'arefcz as “a new kind of 
religious politician, not a nar- 
row-visioned powerhroker 
looking out solely for tbe in- 
terests of his own poor Se-‘ 
pbardi constituency but a 
more broad-minded, worldly 
figure, able to build bridges to 
his secular counterparts". 

A talk with the Shas leader 
at the party's smart high-se- 
curity headquarters in Jeru- 
salem’s “Gates of the City” 
skyscraper failed to produce 



i’s ultra-Orthodox community, a key support of the seemingly unstoppable Shas party 


evidence for such optimism. 


The vast office reeking of opu- 
lence — from the green suede 
ftimiture to file matches Mr 
Dai used to light his pipe 
(“The Paris Rite Hotel”) — 
also seemed strikingly at odds 
with the party's low-income 
grassroots. 

He dismissed Prof Fried- 
man’s concern as “media 
hype”. 

“There’s a minority on the 
left, erui among the Haredim 
[the god-fearing], which 'is 
trying to start a war but I be- 
lieve and I*m optimistic that 
we will continue to argue and 
that life will co nti nue, be- 
cause life is stronger than any 
obstacle in its path," he said. 

But he was vague on exam- 
ples of what concessions his 
party could make to the secu- 
lar majority in order to 


reduce communal tensions. 

“Our struggle is that a Jew 
who wants to observe the Sab- 
bath should be able to,” he 
said, in reference to the spats 
between shop owners and 
Shabbat inspectors that are 
becoming a Saturday routine. 

A “war”, Mr Deri said, 
would start over the opposi- 
tion Labour Party’s plan to 
draft tbe yeshiva system’s Or- 
thodox students into tbi* army 
to complete their military ser- 
vice alongside their secular 
teenage counterparts. 

(Yeshiva students have 
been exempt since the state’s 
foundation, when they could 
be counted in handfuls: today 
thousands avoid, military 
khaki by dressing in Ortho- 
dox black). 

‘It's a very serious mistake 
... Students win go to jail 


first and it will destroy the 
army," he said. 

Mr Deri is embroiled In a 
complicated fraud trial which 
stretches back years and 
seems to have no end in sight 
A state comptroller’s report 
found that while serving at 
the in teri or ministry in the 
1980s he turned local govern- 
ment into a "pipeline” for file 
transfer of £15 miTTi on to reli- 
gious associations, many of 
them affiliated to his party: / 

His supporters say that . Mr 
Deri was simply playing by 
the usual unwritten rules of 
Israeli politics, or defend him 
by arguing that it was high 
time the Sephardi community 
benefitted from “affirmative 
action”. 

This week the party threat- 
ened to bring file government 
down unless illegal religious 


radio stations supporting 
Shas are given the same pro- 
tection as a controversial 
rightwing settlers’ station. 

And there is no strong evi- 
dence that the party is educat- 
ing its voters to accept a via- 
ble Palestinian state as the 
price of peace: Mr Deri’s own 
map of vital Israeli interests 
in the occupied West Bank 
seems to have much in com- 
mon with that of the hawkish 
infrastructure minister Arid 
Sharon, which Palestinians 
and some leftwingers have 
dubbed a glorified bantustan. 

The only certainty is that 
Shas will play an even greater 
role in the next 50 years of 
their country. 

In the short term Mr Deri 
sees a second withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from the West 
Bank very soon. "Then we 
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will concentrate all our 
efforts on negotiating a final 
settlement” 

And the long term? “It's 
clear that there is no contra- 
diction between us being a 
Jewish and a democratic 
state. It is less Jewish than 1 
would prefer but only democ- 
racy determines if we will be 
more or less Jewish. Politics 
is the means to achieving the 
option of living a religious life. 

“If you have no political 
power you won’t receive 
money from the government 
I wish it were possible to sep- 
arate religion and politics, 
but especially in Israel, which 
is a Jewish country, you 
cannot" 


Last ofa series 


Jonathan lYetilwnd , 02 


Clinton to veto UN dues bill over anti-abortion proviso 


Martin Kettle in Washington 


I ILL CLINTON will veto 
[a bill tying the settle- 
f merit erf Washington’s 
United Nations debts to anti- 
abortion conditions imposed 
by tlie Senate, tbe White 
House confirmed yesterday. 


The bill, adopted by the 
Senate on Tuesday by 51 votes 
to 49, approves the payment of 
$926 million (£550 million) in 
overdue debts hut only on the 
condition that the money is 
not used to support interna- 
tional family planning organi- 
sations that support abortion. 

President Clinton will veto 


the bill “as soon as we get it", 
according to the White House 
press secretary, Mfke 
McCmry. 

“They ought to just send it 
down here so we can send it 
baric to them in the same 
day's mail." 

Under the bill the US would 
pay the UN 8819 million in 


back dues and waive $107 mil- 
lion owed by the UN to the US 
for international peacekeep- 
ing. In return the UN would 
be required to adhere to the 
anti-abortion conditions and 
to make cuts In its own bud- 
get and those of its agencies, 
as well as reducing the US 
contribution hi future years. 


Republican leaders said a 
presidential veto would kin 
any possibility of the US pay- 
ing its does this year, and 
that they would delay sending 
the bin to Mr Clinton in order 
to sfep up pressure to him to 
sign it into law. 

Hie Senate majority leader. 
Trent Lott, said there would 


not be another opportunity to 
get legislative approval of the 
UN money. "In my opinion, 
this Is it,” he said. 

But the prospect of Mr Clin- 
ton accepting Mr Lott’s ad- 
vice is negligible. The White' 
House has repeatedly de- 
scribed the anti-abortion con- 
dition as nri ftfw p tahlp 


The closeness of the vote on 
Tuesday, in which six Repub- 
lican senators voted with all 
but two Democrats against 
the bill, indicates that Mr 
Clinton’s opponents would be 
unlikely to secure tbe two- 
thirds majority in both 
houses required to override 
his veto. 


Opening 
words 
on the 
new state 


The following editorial mark- 
ing the founding qf the state qf 
Israel was published tn the 
Manchester Guardian SO years 
ago. It assesses the British 
role, starting with Arthur 
Balfour's 1917 declaration, 
while Foreign Secretary, of the 
Government’s support for a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine, 
where Britain became the 
mandatary power in 1993. 

T HE historian of the 
future, looking back 
on the history of the 
mandate, may decide that it 
perfectly expresses our 
national virtues and fail- 
ings. He will see in Balfour's 
ready response to Zionism 
thp idealism and sympathy 
of the British people when 
faced with human suffering. 
He will see in our simulta- 
neous dealings with the 
Arabs and dubious ati w np h 
to safeguard our own inter- 
ests in the Middle East 
something of that Anglo- 
Saxon hypocrisy which so 
annoys our neighbours and 
once gave us the name of 
“Perfide Albion". He will 
see in the Balfour Declara- 
tion a characteristic attempt 
to get out of our difficulties 
by taking refuge in vague 
and imprecise language 
which means different 
things to different people. 
Tbe promise to favour “the 
establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the 
Jewish people” without 
prejudice to “the civil and 
religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine" led us straight to 
the terrible conflict which 
is now being settled by the 
blood of Jews and Arabs. 
Since we could never 
resolve thB Hitemwia in nnr 
own minds we could not 
solve it in Palestine; know- 
ing the knot must be cut. we 
lacked the will to cut it The 
historian may wonder why 
no British Government 
foresaw the rise of Arab na- 
tionalism. since Britain did 
so much to bring it about, 
but he will recognise that 
no one could have foretold 
the war in Europe and the 
terrible persecution of the 
Jews which turned Zionism 
from a creative movement 
into a passionate demand 
and from a disciplined 
inarch into a mad rush for 
safety. He will also note 
how easily our wish for 
“fair play” may degenerate 
into helpless irresolution. 
One can but hope that he 
will also be able to record 
that, with our usual good 
fortune, our blunders were 
turned to good account and 
that In the end Jews and 
Arabs settled down to live 
In peace and friendship as 
Balfour — and tbe great ma- 
jority of Englishmen — al- 
ways hoped that they would 
do. 


Imelda all cut 
up. . -and 
cutting a deal 



HBcfcCmnwIng-Bmco 

hi Manila 

m m MtTH tears g li s te ning 
on the layers cf metio- 
W ulously-appUed make- 
up, Trpelda Marcos, widow of 
the Philippines’ disgraced 
late dictator Ferdinand Mar- 
cos, made a characterist ically 
theatrical exit yesterday from 
the country’s presidential 
ele ctions. 

“What's the point of run- 
ning?” grieved Mts Marcos, 
perfectly cotfrted as usual but 
bitterly complaining of 
“relentless injustice before a 
hrowd of around about 100 
supporters, some of them 
Totufly weeping- . • - 

A symbol of greed, corrup- 
tion and murderous repres- 
sion when “forced to flee wftb 
hear husband from a 
rerolnrtan 12 year 8 ag^Mrs 

Moure presented heraelf yes- 
terday STher customary 
breathtaking chutep^^ ^ 
national saviour, bounded by 
th reat in power and actings® 
that “true democracy woi 

^foLreethe 

from the ultimate ^Justice or 

a possible Woody aie 2^i’ 
Imelda - RomuaWe 
now withdraw from 
12 1998 presidential race, she 

‘tWA motive ofthe”&on 
Butterfly”, as FSipI ^L,^ 

her. nuty have been more^ 

parent from the venue chosen 

forheramTOuncemem. 

The- 69-year-old widow 




who once sported a bullet- 
proof bra and famously amas- 
sed 1,200 pairs of shoes and 
500 gowns on lavish shopping 
• sprees during 20 years in 
power — was speaking out- 
side a Court where her son 
Bongbong was testifying 
about a secret deal he says 
the family struck with the 
government 

Mrs Marcos had no chanoe 
of winning the campaign she 
entered; effusively presenting 

herself as a "mother to aH”. 

In the last presidential elec- 
tion she contested, to 1992, 
she came fifth. 

’This time she_ can’t com- 
mand file same numb er of 
votes,” the university lec- 
turer and political talk show 
host Randy David said. 

But Mrs Marcos still com- 
mands some political as wen 
as financial assets. 

She may live in a luxury 

apartment adorned with valn- 
able Impressionist paintings 
and scripture, considered by 
critics part of the plunder of 
her years in power, but she 
still manages to attract sup- 
port from the poor. 

She also commands the sup- 
port of Marcos loyalists con- 
centrated In the family's tra- 
ditional northern power base. 
If only a fr act io n of the five 
million votes she claims. 

Polls show she ' still com- 
mands some 23 per cent rf 
the vote, keenly sought after 
by other leading candidates 
in the campaign. 

Political commentators sus- 
pect that Mrs Marcos; who is 



Kami rebellion I Suharto soldiers 


isolates Moi 


Lucy Harman tn Nairobi 


Sobbing at alleged official injustices against her by the 
Philippines government, Imelda Marcos (tot) withdraws 
from the country’s presidential election i n Man ila, where 

a small crowd of supporters rallied in her support 
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on bail pending an appeal 
against conviction and a 12- 
year jail sentence to corrop- 
tion last month, entered the 
race only as part of her cam- 
paign to win a guarantee that 
she win never have to go to 
jail and ean hang on to fee 
femfly money. 

At the time of file revolu- 
tion this was thought to run 
to billions of dollars. 

Mrs Marcos, ever the demo- 
crat in public, says she wiD 
consult Marcos loyalists to 
see where their preference 
lies before coming out In sup- 
port of any candidate. 

But she appears to be 
locked in behind-the-scenes 
bargaining with presidential 
hopefuls to her support 
As an example cf what she 


may be seeking, her son says 
the government offered to 
Issue a pardon in return to 
splitting wife the family an 
estimated S540 million 
(£337 million) held In Swiss 
banks. The government says 
it knows nothing about such 
an offer. 

Supporters of file present 
administration's hard- 
pressed candidate. Jos£ de 
Venecia, hoped recent nego- 
tiations had tied up her 
haffMng . Analysts like Mr 
David suspect she will throw 
her weight behind the front- 
runner, Joseph Estrada, a 
former actor and did Marcos 
crony who is reported to 
have promised to recom- 
mend a full pardon if he 
wins- 


C ORRUPTION, debt and 
economic stagnation in 
Kenya have triggered 
an historic rebellion to Presi- 
dent Daniel arap Moi’s party, 
Warm . 

The finanrg minis ter, Sim- 
eon Nyachae. told an all-party 
economic forum that the 
economy was bankrupt and 
high-level corruption had 
“run riot”, creating serious fi- 
nancial m i-vna naggm ent. He 
said the economy was "in tat- 
ters” and that the govern- 
ment could no longer afford to 
pay file Moated civil service. 

President Moi immediately 
denounced the forum and its 
World Bank sponsors, saying 
there was a hidden agenda 
against his government. 

But he is faring unprece- 
dented defiance from Kami’s 
parifamentany group, which 
broke with a loag tradition of 
slavish acquiescence to Mr 
Mol an Tuesday and openly 
supported the critical findings. 

When President Mb! repri- 
manded 82 Kam i MPs for at- 
tending the forum even some 
of his most notorious support- 
ers reportedly muttered or 
shouted their defiance. 

President Mol’s lone stand 
against fee forum is baffling 
because he had earlier called 
for cross-party efforts to 
resolve the economic crisis. 

Strikes and protests against 
low wages add late payments 
have dramatically Increased 
since Mr Moi was reelected 
for a final five years to Janu- 
ary. Teachers, hank workers, 
nurses and university admin- 
istrators are among those 


who have threatened renewed 
action. 

Sponsored by the World 
B ank and internati onal do- 
nors, fee economic forum was 
widely applauded for bring- 
ing together a cross-section of 
political leaders, Kanu MPs, 
cabinet ministers and donor 
representatives. It unani- 
mously agreed to set up a 19- 
member committee, chaired 
by the finance minister, to 
salvage the economy. 

Since making his outspoken 
comments cm Friday, Mr Nya- 
chae has retreated from the 
limelight to much curiosity 
about his fate. 

His post-election appoint- 
ment was seen as a poisoned 
chalice. Forced to announce 
harsh anti unpopular mea- 
sures — i ncluding increased 
taxation and retrenchment — 
Mr Nyachae has also bad to 
face up to tbe realities of a 
report released recently by 
the auditor-general. It points 
to massive corruption in gov- 
ernment and particularly the 
office of the president 

Speculation on Mr Mol’s po- 
sition Is now rite. Tbe bitter 
succession struggle in Kanu 
has come into the open sooner 
than expected and it chal- 
lenges Mr Moi in a way the 
divided and compromised op- 
position has failed to do. 

Some MP$ say Mr Moi feels 
slighted because he was not 
invited to the forum, and has 
subsequently seriously mis- 
judged tbe response of the 
country and parliament to the 
escalating economic crisis. 

He was due to meet repre- 
sentatives of the World Bank 
and European donors last 
night. 


run torture centre 


John Agflonby In Jakarta 


I NDONESIAN security 
forces are abducting po- 
litical activi s t s and tor- 
turing them in a specially 
designed centre, a man who 
disappeared for two 
months this year has 
revealed. 

Speaking in defiance of 
murder threats, Pius Lustri- 
lananfc who went missing 
In Jakarta on February 4, 
told a meeting of the 
national human rights com- 
mission that he had been ab- 
ducted at gunpoint, tortured 
for three days after refusing 
to talk, and held for eight 
weeks In a 6ft by 8ft win- 
dowless cell before being 
dumped at his parents’ 
home. 

When he was first ques- 
tioned Mr Lustrilanang, 
aged 80, who heads a group 
of activists supporting the 
gov e rnment critics Amien 
Rais and Megawati Sukar- 
noputri, remained silent 
about his political aflHi- 
ations. He was then bound, 
blindfolded and beaten. 

“I had electric shocks ap- 
plied to my feet and hands 
for so long they had to 
change the batteries, and I 
became so weak I told them 
what they wanted,” he said- 
He was put in an empty 
tub. “The tub was filled 
while someone held my 
head under the water. One 
man told me people entered 
this place alive and left ft 
dead so I should talk. I felt 
fortunate because 1 was not 
tortured badly.” 

Mr Lustrilanang has 


since left the country. 

Nongovernmental organi- 
sations s ay that at least 37 
people have disappeared 
for various periods In the 
past three months, as pro- 
tests against President Su- 
harto have reached a level 
unprecedented in his 32 
years in power. Many have 
been released but more 
than a dozen are txnao- 
cotmted for. 

Mr Lustrilanang learnt 
that other ac ti vi s ts were in 
the centre by hearing thelr 
screams during torture. He 
discovered who they were 
at night when the radio was 
not at fall volume. 

There are six identical 
cells in the centre, which 

Mr Lustrilanang believes is 
about 20 miles south of Ja- 
karta. AH are covered by 
video cameras and brightly 
lit 24 hours a day. He was 
unable tn Id entifie d Ms cap- 
tors, but said they carried 
military-issue firearms and 
appeared to be members of 
the armed forces. 

The human rights com- 
missioner, Syamsnddin, a 
former major-general, 
agreed. “From my experi- 
ence this sounds as if it 
could only be a military op- 
eration. This is probably 
the work of rogue elements. 
Nevertheless, it is the- 
police’s responsibility to 
find the perpetrators and 
bring them to justice.” 

• Thousands of students 
joined an anti-government 
demonstration in Medan, 
Sumatra, yesterday, torch- 
ing a police motorcycle be- 
fore tear-gas shells forced 
them back. 
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A T the Central Hall in 
Westminster yester- 
day, Henry Drucker 
appeared, before Lord 
Neill’s committee. Mr 
D rocker, wbo has raised 
hundreds of millions for 
Oxford University, is the 
chap New Labour asked, be- 
fore the election, to write a 
report on party funding. 
After telling the committee 
why he believes that blind 
trusts — of the kind fa- 
voured by Geoffrey Robin- 
son, the member for Cay- 
man West — should be 
scrapped, Mr Drucker was 
seen in conversation out- 
side the committee room 
with Alastair Campbell. 
They were discussing where 
to plant the story, and very 
sweetly Mr Drucker sug- 
gested the Guardian. All 
would have none of it The 
leak, he said, must go to the 
Independent Bnt surely, 
this wise Drucker Insisted, 
the Guardian would be bet- 
ter. No, said Ali — and the 
fiendishly clever thing here 
is that a BBC reporter, John 
Piennar, was standing close 
by with his tape running 
(that's what they mean by 
open government) — it’s go- 
ing to the Independent . . . 
because they'll write exact- 
ly what I tell them to. 
Marvellous. 


T HE Diary’s annual 
summer party ap- 
proaches, and 
thoughts torn to die enter- 
tainment. My sane and 
rational friend Paul John- 
son has agreed to recite 
from his forthcoming hook 
Why I Love The G uar d i a n , 
but with music in mind, we 
turn to the classified ads of 
Freemasonry magazine. 
The choice is impressive. 
Mavis Lane — “the cabaret 
singer to enhance your 
Ladies Night” is 6aid to be 
“well experienced, beauti- 
fully dressed.” — while in- 
ternational tenor (“singer 
of the highest degree”) Al- 
exander Hood has a “large 
repertoire with humerus 
(sic) anecdotes at your 
request”. My grandmother 
Mrs Bessie Norman, one of 
the country's top ranked 
Lady Masons, will be con- 
sulted, of course, but any- 
one who h as enjoyed Mavis 
or Alexander , or any other 
Masonic cabaret, is invited 
to provide a reference. 


T HE gentl eman’s maga- 
zine FHM has upset 
Charles Bronson, Her 
Majesty’s most bearded and 
dangerous house guest (his 
happiest moment was tak- 
ing a governor hostage; “it 
was worth the extra seven 
years to see him cry”). 

After being interviewed for 
last month’s issue, Charlie 
writes to the editor from his 
Milton Keynes nick to com- 
plain. “A bit ofa liberty,” 
he begins. “A big scoop like 
that, and you don’t push 
some crisp ones my way . ' 
It's not on. Don’thite the 
hand that feeds you — ’cos It 
can cost dearly, rm laugh- 
ing all the way to the crema- 
torium.” B less their hearts, 
the boys at FHM seem to 
think that Mr Bronson is 
joking. 


O NE man who will not 

be asking his doctor 
for Viagra, the new 
drug for impotence, is Lu- 
ther Flugelhom. The victim 
of an unfortunate reaction 
to stress, the 28 -year-old 
from Hamburg Invariably 
develops an impressive ' 
erection when applying for 
jobs. “I never get them at 
home,” he explains, “but 
whenever I go for a job, my 
trousers practically ex- 
plode ... As soon as I walk 
Into the room — boing. Up it 
goes.” Mr Flugelhom. who 
remembers with particular 
horror his audition for the 
post of pool attendant, has 
been in work only once in 
the last decade. And then 
only briefly. He was sacked 
as a bus conductor after suf- 
fering an attack while dis- 
tributing tickets to a group 
of nuns. 
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M eanwhile, that 
same Henry 
Drucker has been 
recalling a visit he made to 
the north London home of 
new Labour ftmd raiser 
Michael Levy, a record com- 
pany owner and dose friend 
of Mr Tony Blair. Halfway 

Him n gh th»m0 fl H , ngat tho 

Totterldge mansion, the 
noble Lord realised that he 
was fallingin his duties as a 
host. “I haven’t offered you 
coffee.” he exclaimed apol- 
ogetically. Tm afraid 
yonll have to do without as 
none of the servants are 
about, and I don’t know 
how to work the machine 
myself.” Now that is the 
sort of gem you know yon 
won’t read in the 
Independent. 


All opposition is routed: never before 
have we seen anything like this 




This Illy of the 
field does not 
need to spin. I 
have not met a 
more assured, 
less embattled 
performer than 
Tony Blair 


T HE most amazing thing 
about Blair's first year 
has been the absence of 
argument. It has all been so 
damnably peaceful. The 
points of attack have seldom 
been more than trivial. This 
Government has done a lot of 
things, and is on the way to 
doing five times as many , 
against the unnerving back- 
ground of almost universal 
acquiescence. A political sys- 
tem based on the adversarial 
principle would appear to 
have collapsed. This obvi- 
ously has its advantages for 
the Government, and is some- 
thing it has done everything it 
can to cultivate. But, as the 
(Mining context for an ex- 
traordinary prime minister, it 
is unfortunate. It does its bit 
to wrap him in the aura of an 

insubstantial p olitician. 

For the absence of argu- 
ment deceives the unwary 
into supposing that nothing 
serious is happening. It 
removes from the media the 
stuff of existence, off which 
- they lived throughout the 
Major and Thatcher years. 
Journalism needs arguments, 
disasters, conflict, and, if 
these don’t exist, it invents 
them. When this familiar nar- 
rative line isn’t available, an- 
other paradigm is needed. The 
substitute, in Blair's first 
year, has been the story of 
spin, which, while having its 
uses, actually does him a lot of 
harm. 

In place of argument, spin is 
pretty well all there's been to 
talk about The playing of the 
story, rather than the story, 
has been the story. Blair ’s 
capacity to build his image, 
rather than the substance be- 
hind it is the first focus of 
criticism. Anniversary evalu- 
ations have seldom addressed 
achievement always perfor- 
mance. Inevitably, the analy- 
sis of spin soon disappears up 
the backside of the spinners 
and the spun, but still 
remains, it seems, the object 
of greatest fascination. 

To say that this is the Gov- 
ernment’s own doing is to 
understate the matter. Spin- 
ning was at the epicentre of 
the project, and remains so. 
Labour’s brilliant talents in 
foe art of media manipula- 
tion, nurtured in opposition, 
have not become extinct Most 
thing s Labour does are as- 
sessed first for the handling, 
only second for the merits. In 
a larger way, the preoccupa- 
tion with Britain’s new image 
— cutting-edge, laddlsh talent 
global pitch, Brit cult, all that 
stuff — also speaks to the 
supremacy of perception over 
anything so alarming as a 
serious political dispute. 

The Government, however, 
is as much the victim as the 
beneficiary of this success, it 
is caught in a bind- Keeping 
the Images on nwssny and 
the media on side makes the 
handling of power simpler. 
But the very brilliance of the 
Blair people In this achieve- 
ment diminish es the solid im- 
portance of what they’ve 
started doing. Being so clever 
with perception, they're 
thought to have no substance. 
Being so smart with sound- 
bites, Blair throws doubt on 
what lies behind them. Thus 
is built a narrative of pseudo- 
confict which is a proxy for 
the real conflicts that are 


missing. Few governments, in 
fact, have been less in need of 
-spi nning than this one. That 
is the presiding irony of Year 
One. Spinning, with its conno- 
tations of deceiving fiction, is 
I a necessary tool of weak gov- 
| ernments, but diminishes a 
< strong one. It easily down- 
grades rather than enhances 
. reality. By inventing an aura, 
it distracts attention from 
what will really affect foe 
lives people lead over foe next 
decade. 

The parados is more strik- 
ing in respect of the leader 
himself. Never has a modem 
British leader been less In 
need of artifice to explain 
himself than Tony Blair. 1 
haven’t met a more assured, 
less embattled performer, 
more confident of foe position 
be is taking on any given 
Issue, or more capable of de- 
fending it before any audience 
large or small — something, 
for example, about which Mrs 
Thatcher had to take much 
more anxious care, from be- 
hind far more embattlement, 
than him. Consider this lily of 
the field, be stands secure in 
his soil, he does not need to 
spin. 


what Mr Blair, actually, is 
attempting. There seems to be 
no such phenomenon any- 
where on the horizon of con- 
temporary politics- 

What there is, instead, is 
more like a national conversa- 
tion. for which the Govern- 
ment has successfully defined 
the premise. The premise is 
that there must be social and 
economic change. Certain 
axioms have slipped into foe 
public mind which virtually 
i nobody is able to contest, how- 
ever disturbing they may torn 
i out to be. We talk of how. but 
not of whether, these things 
should be done. 

It’s axiomatic, for example, 
that schools must be reformed 
in myriad ways, and teachers, 
if necessary, berated with im- 
punity by foe Education Sec- 
retary. It’s axiomatic, that the 
shape of welfare must be re- 
examined, perhaps with pain- 
ful consequences. It has al- 
ready been accepted that 
university students should 
cease to be feather-bedded. If s 
accepted, with hardly a mur- 
mur, that an ancient constitu- 
tion should be dug up »ynd re- 
made. What once seemed 
impossibly bold became, 


are not recently familiar with 
foe sight of it Not even Mrs 
Thatcher enjoyed the combi- 
nation for long, and cer tainly 
not at foe beginning of her 
Httip Arguments of all kind*; 
tend to recede in foe face of 
their own political impotence. 
Ifs notable that even the 
judges, with foe exception of 

Lord Bin gham and hig v aliant 

fight against mandatory life 
sentences, have retreated 
from the tribunal of the 
people they felt compelled to 
occupy for much of foe Tory 
epoch. 



Because, of course, no seri- 
ous argument has taken root 
against him, with only two 
exceptions, the palpable mis- 
takes his government has 
made have been personal 
rather than political. Geoffrey 
Robinson. Robin Cook and 
Lord Irvine of Lairg have pro- 
duced extended periods of bad 
press, and foe revelations 
around the name of Bernte 
Ecclestone took foe lid off the 
sordid business of political 
funding which, whatever the 
Neill report proposes, win be 
a running sore of politics in 
this country. 


B UT these can’t be 
counted as systemic 
faults, sufficient to 
rouse the country against the 
people it just elected. Closer to 
foe bone were the reckless 
handling of single-parent 
benefits and foe abject cir- 
cumstances — but this was 
spinning again, incompe- 
tently for once - in which foe 
decision to keep out of the 
European single currency 
rame to light last au tumn 
Even here, though, you’d be 
hard put to see foebasfa fora 
national argument 
to match the seriousness of 


within mnnths, somehow nor- 
mal. What once was incon- 
ceivable in Ulster became, 
thanks to foe intervention of 
government, more attainable 
than it had ever seemed, and 
was, once again, uncontested 
by any but a tiny minority of 
the UK electorate. 

This is an imfemflar brand 
of political reality. So is an- 
other axiom, also working its 
way Into common acceptance: 
that economic management 
must be, above all, prudent. 
The memory of former 
Labour governments, brought 
down by their early reckless 
spendforiftery, and of the fast 
Tiny government, wr e c kin g 
economic recovery at foe end 
of the 1980s, is not just Mr 
Blair's own most piercing 
nightmare, never to be 
repeated, hut seems to be ac- 
cepted by a docile people as , 
the reason why foe present 
Chancellor, though presiding 
over years of plenty, can , 
apparently give nothing away. 

Much of this is a measure of 
sheer power. No democratic 
executive on foe face of foe 
earth is more powerful than a 
British prime minister in 
command of a buoyant econo- 
my and a huge majority. We 


B UT the context of acqui- 
escence is more than a 
reflection of power poli- 
tics. The counter-case is intel- 
lectually as incoherent from 
the right as it is politically 
ftitfle from the left. On both 
counts, it waits on develop- 
ments. Meanwhile, I suppose, 
Tm simply describing what it 
means to have a government 
of foe great sprawling, con- 
trolling. capable centre, radi- 
cal or otherwise according to 
your verbal taste. 

Sooner or later, there will 
be conflicts. Much depends on 
economic blasts that cannot 
be predicted and may not be 
controlled. Everything will 
look very different if the smell 
of a recession sets in, bringing 
Blair back to the level of gov- 
ernments we once knew and 
despised. Whatever happens, 
some of Labour’s economic 
decisions will lose the alibi 
under which they've been 
allowed to live uninterrupted 
for the first two years. Once 
the shelter of the Clarke 
spending plans has gone, foe 
choices made by Prime Minis , 
ter Blair and Chancellor 
Brown will expose to public 
judgment foe nature of foe 
country they really want to 
make. The spending choices, 
whether on health or welfare 
or culture or universities, will 
produce many passionate »nd 
articulate enemies of New 
Labour who have hitherto 
been content to give it foe 
benefit of the doubt 
Constitutional change, 
when foe actualities appear, 
will also lose the serenity con- 
ferred by public indiffe rence. 
The EMU choice, however 
fate, will be another furnace 
of conflict Throughout, there 
will be much ruminating 
about foe quiddities of Blair- 
ism, what it really means, 
where it stands in file historic 
scheme, and, especially, what 
violations it has done to the 
democratic order of things by 
the very fact of its untouch- 
able domination. Throughout, 
also, there will be foe spin- 
ning, designed to show by 
every means of communica- 
tion thatBlairite change is, on 
the one hand, essential, but, 
on the other, as painless as it 

is mnwwnal 

This message, I think, win 
be hard to refute In the first 
term. Adversary politics has 
indeed collapsed It depends 
on foe existence not just of 
other arguments, but another 
side to make them. This, 
regrettably, we do not have. 
The right are silent or loo oily 
e r ra t ic. The left veer between 
panic aod submission. All 
contest is routed. There has 
never, 1 believe, been any- 
thing like this, as foe effect of 
one year in power. 


But nothing 
has cha 




T HIS week. Guardian 
readers — being com- 
passionate to a fault — 
wi H be t empted to feel sorry 
for William Hague. Leading a 
party which has neither talent 
nor ideas must be an unre- 
warding job at the best of 
times. But, as the anniversary 
of Labour’s 1997 victory ap- 
proached, fiie world’s Oldest 
boy wonder faced the daunt- 
ing task of inventing same- 
filing unpleasant to say about 
foe most popular government 
this century . He chose to ac- 
cuse it of breaking its mani- 
festo promises. That is why 
foe temptation to be sympa- 
thetic should be sternly 
resisted. No politician who 
says anything so stupid de- 
serves the passing tribute of a 

■Sigh. 

In 1997. Labour turned the 
theory of foe manifesto on its 
head. According to foe text 
books, a party sets out its 
plans for government so that 
— victory won and mandate 
obtained — it can claim foat 
what it does has the approval 
of foe people. Labour won, at 
least in part, last May because 
of what It promised not to do. 

It promised not to increase 
direct taxation, not to exceed 
its inherited public expendi- 
ture limits, not to renational- 
ise foe poblic utilities, not to 
increase the industrial influ- 
ence of the trade unions. And 
it has not broken one of those 
solemn u n dert ak i ng s. 

That was not New Labour's 
only constitutional innova- 
tion. Manifesto promises are 
normally used to break down 
the resistance of vested inter- 
ests. In 1951, Harold Macmil- 
lan was advised that It was 
impossible to build 300,000 
houses in a year. But civil ser- 
vants were sternly told that 
300,000 was foe manifesto fig- 
ure and 300,000 must be buflt- 
They were. Twice, under Har- 
old Wilson, Labour was 
warned that foe new govern- 
ment could not afford to in- 
crease social security pay- 
ments. And twice, since ft barf 
been specified in foe mani- 
festo, social security pay- 
ments were increased within 
weeks of Labour taking office. 
Jim Callaghan mqde Britain’s 
ambassadors to European cap- 
itals read Labour’s promises 

on renegotiatin g Common 
Market entry terms. Then he 
told them that foe promises 
must be kept But New 
Labour uses the manif esto 
less to justify pursuing con- 
troversial policies than to ex- 
cuse its determination to be 
popular rather than radical. 
Speak to any minister about 

maintaining Tory sp ending 

patterns and foe invariable 
reply is, "That’s what we 
promised before the election”. 



U NTIL 1997, the twin 
theories of the mani- 
festo and the mandate 
provided the justification for 
first-past-foe-post-democracy. 
Voters, the argument ran, 
chose between candidates 
after identifying political alle- 
giance not comparing individ- 
ual merits. In making their 
choice they were hugely influ- 
enced by the rival manifestos. 
That allowed foe electorate to 
vote directly for a pm graTmhP 
of government The party 
whose candidates formed a 
House of Commons majority 
implemented the manifesto on 
whic h they had fought the 
election. No horse trading was 
necessary. The compromises 
of coalition were avoided for 
the people had spoken. The 
theory does have one weak 
point Most voters have only 
foe haziest idea of what fob 
manifesto contains. 

Gerald Eaufinan’s descrip- 
tion of Labour’s 1983 mani- 
festo as "foe longest suicide 
note in history” was abso- 
lutely apposite. AH aspira- 
tions to government were ex- 
tinguished long before New ; 
Hope for Britain was written. 
The manifesto was the party’s 
test message to its surviving 
“tends — few of whom haij 

actually read its 37 pages. The 


Millions of men and 
women believed 
they were voting for 
a party of the poor 


sented. For most of the people 
who live there nothing has 
changed. Nor does change 
seem likely. Welfare to work 
will pass most of them by. The 
council stfll starved of funds, 
will not make much of an im - 
provement to local services. 
There seems no hope of 
replacing the decaying 

Schools. The one big bonus is 

the change in foe immigration 
laws which no longer sepa- 
rate husbands and wives. My 
old constituents suffer from 
the problem of being Incorri- 
gibly Labour long before poll- 
ing day. They did not need to 

be bought off and they could 

hot be persuaded that they 
would be sacrificed for vic- 
tory. This week’s criticism 
should not be that Labour 
broke its word. The real com- 
plaint Is that it kept promises 
that it never should have 
made. 
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Israel 



But it must seek peace 


wete last night making the 

uas of remembrance and the squeak of 
gastic hammers make little impact abroad: 
the magic number SO has pro- 
voked intense interest across the globe? 

Centl 5L from ^ ^ Britain's 
mandate over Palestine ended, 
Israel can boast of stunning successes: the 
tagathaing of the exiles has worked. Its 
population is 53 m i l l i o n, nearly 10 

- 1 ? 48 - One third of an Jews 
live in the Jewish state, speaking a living, 
vibrant Hebrew language that was confined 
to liturgy when Zionism was bom. Israel 
has a GDP per capita almost the size of 
Brita in s, m ore friends than at any timp m 
ite history and armed forces that can see off 
all comers from the Mediterranean to the 
Gulf — and beyond. And these achieve- 
ments came against a background of apafl- 
lng tragedy: the Nazi slaughter of six mil- 
lion European Jews remains the worst act 
of genocide the world has known. Pictures 
of gaunt survivors arriving in their prom- 
ised land in those first heady days still 
move even the hardest heart Auschwitz 
did much to mould the psyche of Israel 
But conflict accompanied the Zionist 
enterprise long before Hitler. And the war 
of 1948, a triumph, albeit a costly one, for 
the determined, well-organised Jews and a 
tragedy for the leaderless, divided Arabs, 


toned out to be just the first round, 
successive ones established Israel's over- 
whekning mfiitazy superiority, bolstered 
ny the acquisition of a formidable nuclear 
arsenal and driven by the grim conviction 
t hat n ever again would Jews be hel p less 
victims. By its 80th anniversary in 1978, it 
had its first peace treaty — with Egypt — 
which somehow survived the invasion of 
Lebanon and the brutal and misguided 
attempt to solve the Palestinian problem by 
wiping out the FLO. Yet a decade later, the 
intifada was shaking the complacent as- 
sumption that Israel could rule for ever 
over angry Palestinians in the West Bank 
and Gaza, occupied since 1967, and driving 
home the point that there were strict limits 
to what force can do. 

Israel has many problems. It needs to 
answer the old question of who is a Jew,' 
and how to achieve coexistence between an 
intolerant religious minority and a trucu- 
lent secular majority, who wish to live, in 
the biblical phrase, like all the nations, 
with big macs, sabbath shop ping , and all 
the unkosher trimmings. It needs to mnlw 
its Arab citizens fed they belong. 

Yet if mixed emotions accompany this 
anniversary it is largely because the search 
for peace has not ended. The late Labour 
prime minister, Yitzhak Rabin, will always 
be remembered for the Oslo agreement in 
1993, daring to shake bands with Yasser 
Arafat and acknowledge that a settlement 
with the Palestinians was an historic im- 
perative — whatever had gone before. 
Rabin, trusted as a warrior, understood too 
that his people were striving for a normal- 
ity that seemed to be part of the promise of 
a post-Gold War, globalised world where 
barriers everywhere were coming down. 

Yigal Amir, a fanatical Jewish assassin 
who was opposed, like so many of his 
countrymen, to the i dea of prrahangtng land 


for peace, helped them stay up. His M uslim 
counterparts in Hamas and Islamic Jihad 
did their bit, ensuring that Israel, trauma- 
tised by their suicide bombs, elected a 
leader who lias not ynarte his predecessor’s 
leap of faith. Haggling over percentages of 
territory for the next stage of Israel’s with- 
drawal continues in London next Monday. 
But the omens are not good, with Blnyamin 
Netanyahu, the Likud prime minister, in- 
sisting yesterday, after invoking his visit to 
Auschwitz earlier this week, that he would 
not be pressured into what he characteristi- 
cally called "capitulation”. And that is 
before the two sides, now separated by 
mistrust that make the promise of Oslo 
look like a distant mirage, have even begun 
to discuss the super-sensitive “final status” 
issues of Jerusalem, borders and refugees 
— those Palestinians who lost their homes 
in what a new generation of Israeli histori- 
ans, freed from the myths of their founding 
tethers, now describe as the ethnic cleans- 
ing that accompanied victory in 194a 
Israel’s independence was the Palestin- 
ians' catastrophe. This is not a case erf 
spoiling the party by daring to mention the 
war(s). Conflict with the Palestinians and 
the wider Arab world remains the central, 
ripflwing problem of Israeli life. Unresolved, 
it will remain not so much a blot on the 
country’s achievements as a fundamental, 
distorting flaw. It is a conflict that is ter 
tougher, ter more deadly arid debilitating 
than Northern Ireland’s. No long Good 
Friday will be en ough to cxack this one 
This newspaper feels a special sense of 
responsibility. In the years that led up to 
Britain’s Balfour Declaration in 1917, 
which famously -“viewed with favour” the 
establishment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine, the Manchester Guardian and its 
editor, C P Scott, did much to promote the 
Zionist cause. And in the 1970s, before it 


was fashionable to do so, we pioneered the 
argument that there must be justice for the 
Palestinians. But our editorial line of 50 
years ago remains as fresh and relevant as 
ever — testimony to a struggle whose 
fundamentals remain unchanged. "If the 
Jewish state is to prosper they must come 
to ter ms with their neighbours at the 
possible moment," we commented 
as the state was born. Today we wish Israel 
all the- very best on its 50th birthday, but 
urge it yet again — people and government 
— to try harder still to achieve the just and 
lasting peace they and their neighbours so 
badly need. 


Mary Bell’s guilt 

Tabloids must call off the hounds 

THE questions over the Mary Bell book 
continued to mount yesterday: from the 
ethics of tabloid journalists camping on her 
doorstep, to her right to privacy now that 
the child kilter has told her story and even 
been paid by author Gitta Sereny for her 
extensive co-operation- So should she lose 
her anonymity? Even the Home Secretary 
conceded yesterday she had compromised 
her own claim to privacy by “bringing 
herself into the public arena in such a 
dramatic way”. But foe injunction, as Jack 
Straw noted, was not taken out to protect 
Mary Ben but the privacy of her child, now 
aged 14. The child s till urgently needs 
protection and must get it Indeed, it is not 
dear whether the child even knows that 
her mother is Mary Bell. Her mother has 
not used, her real name since , she was 
released in 1960 after spending 12 years in 
secure homes and prisons for killing two 
toddlers in 1968 at the age of 11. 

But should she lose her fee? The papers 


which have been screaming loudest for 
such action have, according to Gitta Ser- 
eny, privately been offering ter tetter, fees 
for an exclusive interview with Mary Belt 
There is nothing new about tabloid hypoc- 
risy and few things are more nauseating 
than their regular bouts of specious moral- 
ising. Even so, Mary Bell made a serious 
mistake in accepting payment The exercise 
provided her with other therapeutic bene- 
fits — H taring her mind and seeing her 
own case in print — without the need of 
monetary reward. It was bound to add to 
foe deep wounds already suffered by foe 
families whose childr en were killed. She 
would be wise to donate it to a charity 
nominated by foe victims’ families 
Should foe book be banned as a growing 
band of MPs are insisting? Of course not 
Gitta Sereny is a serious writer of manifest 
integrity. Yesterday’s extract in the Times 
more than justifies the exercise for one 
crucial reason: it scotches foe tabloid Obses- 
sion with eviL All killers have to be demon- 
ised. Natural causes of crime, complex 
though they are already, are not enough. 
The supernatural is always invoked. It is 
not just irrational — with links right back 
to the medieval belief in foe invasion of 
ordinary people by humuncole (evil little 
mm ) — but dangerous, if killing is the 
product of evfl, then secular society can be 
excused its failures. There is nothing that 
can be done. But - Mary Bell did not kill 
because she was eviL She killed because 
she was badly and brutally damag ed by her 
sado-masochist mother and foe men who 
visited her, as yesterday’s extract dramati- 
cally demonstrated. Child abuse can be 
tackled. Equally important child killers can 
be rehabilitated Mary Bell is living testi- 
mony to that She has posed no threat since 
her release 18 years ago. The tabloids 
should be ordered to call off their hounds. 
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Impotence and 
politicians 

“THE launch in the US erf the 
I “wonder drug” Viagra is 
the latest attempt to exploit the 
fear and insecurity of impotent 
men for financial gain (Won- 
der drugs. Analysis, April 29). 

The obsession with the erect 

penis is at the heart of a macho 
culture whic h measures : 
everything in terms of perfor- •• 
mance. However, over 20 years 
ago the American sex 
researcher, ShereHite, discov- 
ered that most women orgasm 
through chloral stimulation, 
and very few through vaginal 
intercourse alone. Pfizer will 
not be content with sefong the 
drug just to men. A report in 
the New York Times an April 
25 suggested the drug is now 
being tested an women in the 
US and Europe. 

Terry Phillips. 

Newport, South Wales. 

F ascinating to read 

about this new treatment 
for Impotence. Fascinating 
too, to see It headed by a photo- 
graph of Chris Patten, cap- 
tioned “Britain’s all-purpose 
faeflitator". Will we be able to 
get him on the NHS? 

Peter Bourne. 

Stamford, Lines. 


I line “Police forces assume 
they can draw a blank cheque 
to meettheir spiralling bud- 
gets” (Fair cops,feir costs. 
Analysis, April 24). Apart from 
the feet that Duncan Camp- 
ben’s story didn't support such 
a line, 1 know of no chief can- 

stable who assumes anything - 

of the sort 

David Rlakey. . ;- r=:, ' 

President, Association of 
Chief PoEce Officers. 

| AM confosed by your report 


i grab votes 

Least, Apnlto). Chancellor 


are friendly to foreigners m our 
country.'But they have to taww 

that they are guests in our 

co untr y: And if they don't want 
. to bea guest, they can just get 

out” If foe chancellor did say 
foisfofflsuretyaneneo4iazi 
party simply won votes at the 
expense irfanofoer. The Chris- 
tian Democrats should teleri 
KoHas leader and the City <rf 

t/tririnn s hould withdraw foe 
fteeckxafoeysoprematnrdy 
granted him- 
Gerald Hartnp. 

The Freedom Association, .. 

Lo n don . 


On child killers and us 


1 A /HILE we can still take 
111 # pride that British jus- 

V V tice no longer exacts 
the death penalty, foe events 
in Yeovil (Vigilantes ’getting 
upper hand’, April 29) and the 
more generalised panic sur- 
rounding sex offendersand 
child killers (Sidney Cooke, . ■ 
Mary Befletal) forces us tov - 
ask some serious questions. 

Retributive justice in the 
West holds that an Individual 
convicted ofa crime should 
“p«y their debt to society’’ 
through punishment; in the 
absence of the death penalty, - 
the most extreme farm has 
been incarceration. •. 


truth of this concept is that at 
some point one must deter- 
mine the relative seriousness 
of one crime to another and 
the severity off foe terms of 
incarceration. Whether we 
like it or not, those convicted 
of serious crimes will eventu- 
ally rejoin society- But foe 

panic over child killers forces 
us into making some hard 
choices. Liberals will shy 
away from dusting down the 
gallows, but we are already in 
the process of creating a cul- 
ture which is infinitely worse. 
' Those convicted of foe most 
vile crimes will now be sen- 
tenced to a living deatii, either 
through perpetual incarcera- 
tion (Hhidley), or through liv- 
ing the rest of their lives in 
fear ctf foe vengefol victims of 

their crimes. If we believe that 
individuals are incapable of 
change, we are in danger of 


returning to the dark days <rf 
the witch-hunt, the lynch-mob 

and unending surveillance, 

and free society will become 
itffip more than an open 
prison. 

J J Charle s worth. 

London. 

\ /IGILANTE gatherings 
V Iwad ing tn vinlent nlashaa 

with police; is this really the - 
way forward in dealing with 
“undesirables" like Sidney 
Cooke? While any form of 
child abuse is abhorrent I do 
not believe vict im isa ti on and 
violence towards paedophiles 
is the answer. Can we not at- 
tempt to prevent these situa- 
tions through a greater under- 
standing and rehabilitation, 
as the Probation Service is 
suggesting? 

Whilst I disagree with 
.Decca Aitkenheod that foe 
"common cause of people will 
move on to something else", I 
believe she is right in that leg- 
islators will “be pressured 
into IB-conceived leg is lat i on " 
(These women have found 
their cause, hut they're not 
sure what it is, April 24). 

Paedophiles are not going to 
fall off the face af the earth, 
nor are they going to stop 
their offending behaviour - 
throng being victimised and 
forced underground. Con- 
structive and workable 
reform where paedophiles can 
he safely monitored and coun- 
selled is needed. 

Julie Keen. 

Ormskirk, Lancs. 


A pparently not one of 
the liberal filite has seen 
fit to offer to accommodate Mr 
Cooke — not even in then- 
country cottage. They are per- 
fectly happy for him to be 
housed in a working-class 
area and then to condemn any- 
one from that ajxa who vocif- . 
erously objects. 

J V Hoyle. 

By Beauty, Inverness-shire. 


ing money over Mary Bell 
is becoming blurred. News- 
papers which at the drop of a 
hat become ourmoral guard- 
ians, are turning serious dis- 
cussion into a witch-hunt The 
Times, which is rushing the 
serialisation of the book to 
cash in on the fizrore (Mary 
Bril claims 6he was abused as 
a child, April 29) is now <fis- 
tancing itself from the .argu- 
ment over whether she Should 
take money from it But Fran- 
kie Fraser is deemed all right 
to do adverts on prime-time 
television because be "cdy 
did it to his own”. The two 
feces of atonement in this lib- 
eral country. 

Gregor Trnter. 

London. 

\A fELL done the Sun on . 

V V finding out where Mary 
Bell lives, and interviewing 
neighbours to check whether 
they knew who she was. This 
concern for the public interest 
is most commendable. 
FBCStray. 

London. 
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Sugaring the pill 

WOUR interesting article 

- I about medicine Lnfnrm w- 

tion (Hard to swallow, G2, 
April 28) was less informative 
about the purpose of the Medi- 
cines Control Agency, namely 
to ensure that all medicines 
on the UK market meet accept- 
able standards of safety, qual- 
ity and efficacy. 

The debate on availability 
of information reflects recant 
changes in our society. This 
was not an issue in 1968 when 
foe M ed ic i n es Act was intro- 
duced in the wake of the tha- 
lidomide disaster. At that 
time the overriding concern 
was foe protection of patients 
from unsafe, ineffective, or 
poor-quality me di c i n es. 

This agency's policy now is 
to make as much information 
as possible available to the 
public. We have an informa- 
tive website, we publish 


widely and provide a large 
amount of information in res- 
ponse to enquiries from mem- 
bers of the public. Last year 
we provided information to 
45,000 external inquirers. That 
information tnr»imfa*t details 
of anonymised adverse drug 
reactions. These are available 
to anyone, on request. 

Dr Keith Jones. 

Director, Medicines Control 
Agency, L o n don. 

WOU suggest women are 
I under-represented in medi- 
cal trials because ‘‘their men- 
strual cycles can interfere with 
results”. In feet, ethics com- 
mittees quite rightly win not 
allow research on new drugs, 
with unknown risks, to he con- 
ducted on foetuses. To ensure 
unborn children are not ex- 
posed to experimental drugs; it 
is necessary to exclude women 
who might became pregnant 
Lena Sarah. 

Lancaster. 


A reprimand 

OHOULD Ibe surprised that 

^5 your paper did not co ver 
the sleaze story aflast week? 
Youand(kberrivals<rfthe . 
Times ran a story (Press pric- 
ing row widens, AprtL24) that 

Paddy Ashdown had 

“released a leaked letter to a 
voter" ab out news paper pric- 
fngfrnm a “civil servant who 
became deputy director gen- 
eral of fiairtrading”. You . . 

quoted selectively from the 
letter, the source of which 
must have been known to you 
at thetime; or if it wasn’t, you 

could easily have made the 
couple of phone calls I made to 
discover its provenance. . 

Whatlfind shameful is that 
youfaBed to nm the follow-up 
to the story which turned out 

to be much more interesting, it 


was revealed that the letter 
was in feet an opinion sought 
fmm a paid consultant to po- 
lltical lobbyists who hasn't 
worked at the OST for eight 
years; “foe voter” in question 
turned out to be a lobbyist em- 
ployed by the Independent and 

other broadsheets in your 
rampaip n afalns tthe Times. 

Your coverage of this story 
indicates either poor journal- 
ism or cynical use of your 
news columns for corporate 
purposes. 

JaneBeed. • 

Director, Corporate Affeirs, 
News International pic, 
London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address or 
truncated address Is supplied; 
please include a tell postal 
address. We may edit letters. 
The Country Diary is on Page 22 


Bill for damages 

•WAS interested to read Rich- 
1 ard Norton-Taylor's article 
(April 25) about tiie Public In- 
terest Disclosure Bill, which 
will protect “whistleblowers”. 
We beUeye that the bin will 
promote a more open relation- 
ship in the workplace to the 
benefit of both employers and 
workers, which Is why the 
Government folly supports - 
Richard Shepherd’s btfl. 

The Government favours 

faring mwpwiwtinn OH exist- 
ing employment legislation. 
The most relevant parall e l is 
with compensation available 
for those who are penalised for 
tmdertaking duties as healfh 
and safety representatives. 
Contrary to foe views ex- 
pressed bythe Opposition, the 
amounts available in these . 


cases are by no means insig- 
nificant. Where someone is 

dismissed unfairly and does 

not get their job back, despite 
a re-employment order hav- 
ing been made, the compensa- 
tion is based on three times 
their annual salary. So while 
someone on average earnings 
of £368 a week could receive 
over £57,000, someone cm 
£1,500 a week could receive 
£234.000 — even someone 
earning £lm could receive 
£3m in compensation. 

Police regulations will pro- 
vide protection equivalent to 
that in the bflL We have al- 
ready taken steps to ensure 
that health service workers 

areable to blow the whistle 
about wrongdoing or teflures 
within the NHS. 

Ian McCartney MP. 
Minister, Department of 
Trade & Industry. 


Putting fo® heat onmodem designers 


iTtansport (Space, AprillU 
Jonathan Glancey raises ^ tm 


context; and 


«d design pdllcy , tffekfod 
pioneered in foe 19th ce nter s 

tordatethe arte to indusfry- 
This died with the dostoSf* 
foe Bswbaus.but its influence 


w 


FrautPick and his team fo 

devrioplnga unified design 

system for tiie Dudergrou^. 

inrindjug ardutectitt^ 

riorde^e^, signs. lettering. , 

and even the tube map. 


The official line seems to be 
one of delegation to “experts”. 
Thus the design of the intenor 
or the esteriorrrfa tube tram 

is a matter for the specialist; 
that of the tiling odours and 


of the artist. 


T easonaMy watt coordinated 
colour schemes for the 
Thames bridges developed in 
the GLC design office are 
gradually betngeroded; Ham- 
mersmith has displaced, foe 
last subtle colour with bright, 
green dusted with gold, Uhftft 

Harrods bag; Battersea has 


gold; and Westminster seems 
to be trying to match the pale 


green roof of County HalL 
Thingslall apart . . . 

Malaw i tjnMfiter. 

Londoh. 

fONATHAN Glancey writes 

J about how a return to the 
past in the lay out trfbuildings 
wmfld ribnbiate 1 the need for 
air conditioning (Imagine 
being locked inside a concrete 
tomb, then slowly poisoned, 
G 2 , April 20). As chairman <rf 
the Engineering Board of the 
Chartered Institution ofBulld- 


must respond. 

When our fifties and sixties 
boflding stock was designed 
and constructed, office equip- 
ment was low-energy— the 


pen, the hand-operated calcu- 
lator. low lighting levels, with 
never a computer, fax ma- 
chine, scanner or photocopier 
-Insight ■ 

The quest for comfort has 
also been driveuby the need to 
alleviate the effect of in- 
creased internal heat gains 
from our business equipment 
It has been proven tha t , high, 
temperature can lead to low 
productivity. But such heat 
gains cannot always be dealt 

with by natural ventilation. 

The key tosocoess lies in 
the professionals exploring 
the potential of natural light- 
ing, natural ventilation and 
paqrfv A heating and codling at 
the concept stage of the design 

process. 

Bryan Franklin. 

London. 


Net loss 

I SURF the Internet an average 
of 40 hours amenth. My 
mo nthly basic phone bill is 
$1125 (£6.70) far unlimited 
usage. For this ootiay, so meone 
in the UK— paying lp a minute 
—could use foe Internet only 
aMut 1L66 hours par month. At 
4p a minute (high rate) he/she 
could use ttfbr onty L75 horns a 
month, in were charged by the 
minute for local phone calls 
there isno wayl would bean 
the Internet aver 40 hoars per 
month. I believe Britain wiH 

not be able to compete in the 
information age unless they 
have unlimited use of their 
phones fer surfing the Internet 
LyleMkdieL 
Las Vegas, Nevada.- 


Latin lovers 

\ A /HAT would I leave out of 

V V the curriculum to make 
room for Latin (Leader, April 
28) is the wrong question. The 
National Curriculum gives 
children access to a huge 
range of subjects- All we 
would ask is that Latin should 
have a place on the menu too. 
As children at 21 schools, from 
Cornwall to Glasgow, cur- 
rentiy testing the Primary 
Latin Course keep writing to 
tell me^ they are challenged 
and are having enormous fun. 
BBelL 

Joint Association of Classical 
Teachers, London. 

A CCORDlNGto your 
/^Leader. “English does 
have strong (Latin) influ- 
ences”. This is not true. What 
connections there are, mostly 
to do with vocabulary and sot 

gramma r, gg poraTly rflmfi via 

French. The Normans had an 
enormous Influence on the 
Rn gneh l a nguag e, while the 
Remans left no linguistic Im- 
print ^ With foe exception <rf 
the tense system and the con- 
tinuous forms of the verb, 
which are both Latinate, the 
grammatical structures of 
English are based an German 
and, particularly, Scandina- 
vian, despite the misleading 
categorisation of English in 
the same subgroup as Dutch. 

Children should be encour- 
aged to learn foreign languages 
which may prove of practical 
use if they intend to live mid 
work in British cities. Some 
examples are Hindi, Bengali, 
Chinese and Turkish. 

Spencer ATTman. 

London. 


Chris and David agree: more 
resources needed for schools 


lOHNCarvrihasputamis- 
chievous spin on my lec- 
ture to Politeia (Funding Blow 
to Schools, April 29). David 
BZunkettand I are of one 
mind We believe that if the 
Rn rommont ran find more 
resources for education it will 
prove possible to solve some 
deep-seated problems that 
have frustrated the best inten- 
tions of teachers. We both 
think, for example, that it is 
vitally important to improve 
the condition of school build- 
ings and to improve nursery 
provision for young children. 

But it is essential that the 
resource currently available 
to education is used to maxi- 
mum effect. This means ask- 
ing whether money is allo- 
cated in an equitable and 
transparent way to different 
local education authorities. It 
means asking whether LEAs 
and Indeed central govern- 
ment retain too big a slice of 
tiie cake. As much money as 
possible ought, in my view, to 
reach foe Individual teacher 
in their classroom. We must 


also be confident that manage- 
ment decisions in schools are 
as efficient and intelligent as 
possible and that teachers are 
using the most important 
resource of all — the time they 
have with the children — to 
maTimiim effect 
These are serious and com- 

rnOTipen si cal that nppd 

to be discussed by all who 
have an interest in education. 
Chris Woodhead. 

Chief Inspector of Schools, 
London. 

A LTHOUGH it pains me to 
/Asay he’s correct, Chris 
Woodhead’s claim that there 
is “no inspection evidence” 
regarding underfunding in 
schools is probably quite cor- 
rect This is because, accord- 
ing to the bead of the inspec- 
tion team at my daughters’ 
school last year, inspectors 
are “not allowed” to consider 
the funding of the school. If 
you don’t seek, you don’t find. 
Neat Chris, very neat 
Steve TpganieBB. 

London. 


A d verti se ment 

Now some good 
news about rood 

By John Armstrong 


As consumers get 
more concerned about 
food problems, a spe- 
cialist mail order busi- 
ness is experiencing a 
surge in demand. 

TTie Scottish 

Gourmet operates in 
the Border Hills, with 
direct supplies from 
farmers and fisher- 
men, cheesemakers 
and smokehouses, 
homebakers and 
micro-breweries. They 
issue a monthly menu- 
newsletter, featuring 
almost one hundred 
fresh, naturally pro- 
duced food items. 

They indude such 
diverse dishes as 
Truffled Venison Pate 
with Islay Malt, meat 
from organically 
reared rare breeds, 
prime pedigree 

■Aberdeen Angus beef, 
and Smithfield Gold 
medal winning bacon. 
Indeed their bacon was 
described in The 
Observer by the late 
Jane Grigson as “The 
best in Britain'’. 

Many of their food 
suppliers have won 
National and also 
European medals for 
their fine quality. The 
company itself has had 
loyal support from 
members for over 
twenty years, and even 
.such a famous discern- 


ing food visionary as 
Elizabeth David was a 
subscriber. 

Recently “Renault 
Magazine” described 
their wild smoked 
Salmon as "a unique 
treat”, and “the clubs 
meats set a similar high 
standard” Of the 
cooked dishes they said 
- “ Scottish Gourmet pro- 
vides a service quite 
unlike an y other” They 
concluded “there are so 
many good things from 
which to choose; stuffed 
quails, game pie with port 
and modems, capon pie, 
venison olives, a sea boss 
marinade. . . goodness 
we’ve hardy scratched the 
surface “ 

If you enjoy rare del- 
icacies such as freshly 
smoked Highland Tiger 
prawns, rare breed 
■heather-fed lamb, or 
even “worid-dass" hag- 
gis, then you should 
contact them now. 

Write ta:- 

The Scottish Gourmet, 
1 Thistle Mill, Biggax^ 
SCOTLAND, ML12 
6LI> or call them on 
(0845) 3000 375. 

They’ll send you 
free, no obligation 
details of how you can 
join the dub, and a 
current menu foil of 
goodies. Good news 
indeed. 





1 0 OBITUARIES 

Gregor von Rezzori 


istory’s le 



in hatred 


The Guardian ThursdayApril 30 1998 


G regor von Rez- 
zorl, who has died 
aged 83, wrote 
novels that memo- 
rialised a world 
destroyed by a hatred he 
rebelled against. He once 
recalled that his father came 
into his room, at the time 
when Hitler came to power, 
carrying a magazine which 
bad the German leader on its 
cover. “We have lost our Aus- ! 
tria," said his tether. “Ger- , 
many is the star now — bat 
look at that face. I wouldn't 1 
engage him as a footman!" i 
Von Rezzori’s father may : 
have despised Hitler's face 
but anti-Semitism was some- 
thing they shared, and which 
would help to destroy the 
world von Rezorri grew up in, 
a region of the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire inhabited by 
Russian, Jewish, Ger man , 
Romanian and Gypsy commu- 
nities. "1 have the Babel of 
this fabulous land in my ear: 

Ro manian, Ukrainian, Ger- 
man, Yiddish, Polish, Mag- 
yar, Armenian, Gypsy,” he 
said years later. 

Gregor von Rezorri was 
born in Cemovltz, now Cher- 
novtsky, in the Ukraine, 
where anti-Semitism was an 
ancient hatred. His own 
tether’s hatred of the Jews, 
however, might almost have 
been an extension of his aris- 
tocratic snobbery, which be- 


Sid Cross 


came a frequent theme cf his 
sons wort One did not for 
“ample, speak to bankers, ot 
iw ke S!T s - 

urst world war, Bukovbia he- 
came part of Romania, the in- 

security of the local's sense of 

identity was one more excuse 
to hate the Jews. 

^As jron Rezorri recounts in 
his best known noveL the 
™foaHy . titled Memoirs of 

%L£? l ‘ Se mi % 

™nuy^s own identity was not 
as clear-cut as it might have 
seraied. The aristocratic fina- 
lly nam e came from, an itth- 
centnry Sicilian ancestor who 
owed his allegiance to the 
Holy Roman Emperor and 
made his descendants Aus- 
trian subjects, subjects who 
worked as architects and civil 
servants. 

Rezorri’s tether arrived in 
the Bukovlna to lex* 
half a dozen great .monaster- 
ies of the Russian Orthodox 
Chnrch but his boundless en- 
ergies were directed Into an- 
other passion, hunting in the 
region’s huge forests, a gun 
over his arm and a 
book in his pocket His son 
would often accompany Mm 
His refined wife despised her 
husband’s energy, physlcality 
and obsession with hunting. 

After a boyhood of hunting 
with his father, Rezorri 
studied in Leoben and Vi- 
enna. For a time he worked as 



an artist In Bucharest — he 
was later to illustrate his own 
Tales from Maghrebinta 
(1953) — and was in Vienna 
once more from 1934-1988, and 
afterwards in Berlin. When 
the war came, he decided to 
rely on his Romanian pass- 
port to keep him out of Hit- 
ler's army. He gambled that if 
he lay low, living off money 
sent by his tether, he might 

be l eft xlnnp 

For three years the plan 
worked, but then things grew 
more diffUmW. He decided to 
votamteer, reckoning, rightly 
as it turned out, that by the 
time the Germans had 
checked his credentials as an 
Aryan amt given him hh . 
zen&hip necessary to fight. 


After the Anschluss 
the idea of a 
greater Germany, 
of a superior white 
race, all that which 
had been dear to 
him, was suddenly 
abnormal, ghastly 
and scary 

the war might be over. But 
why didn’t he want to fight? 
He should, after alL have been 
the perfect anti-Semite. He 
intHaTiy thought Nazism was 
wonderful, believed In a 
greater Germany and the su- 
periority of the white race. 
"Had I not been a Romanian. I 
might have entered the SS in- 
stantly for its beautiful uni- 
form and all that” 

But the young von Rezzori 
was always forming friend- 
ships with Jews and felling in 
love with Jewish girls. He 
could never tell his father 
about any of them. “He was 
fbrlous when 1 was In love 
with a Jewish girl. He would 
have killed me if I hnd bad 
any idea of marrying her, nor 


would I have. h fl< i the idea, 
though loving her tenderly." 
The Anschluss of 1938 bad 
been a terrible shock to him. 
It was- them that he realised 
ftiat most of his friends were 
Jews and that “the idea cf a 
greater Germany, of~a supe- 
rior white race, all that which 
bad been dear to me before, 
was suddenly abnormal, 
ghastly and scary. It is impos- 
sible to explain to somebody a 
surreal fact that from one mo- 
ment to the next the world 
changed for me.” 

After the war, Rezzori 
worked in Hamburg for a 
time, writing propaganda 
against fascism for the 
regional radio station, and 
w ro te film scripts for the Ger- 
man and Italian film Indus- 
tries. In the 1960s he settled in 
Tuscany, having married Be- 
atrice Monti daDa Corte, the 
perfect partner for a man who 
loved life and its pleasures, 
was something of a dandy, 
could be wittily misanthropic 
but was always gregarious 

and ch a rm to g . 

Bruce Chatwin and Michael 
Ondaatje both wrote some cf 
their own best work in the 
tower on the estate where von 
Rezzori resided, when Tus- 
cany Is at its best, the spring 

and thft a nftimn He spoke of 

great writers, especially the 
dead, as If they were his clos- 
est friends: “My good friend i 


Goethe, my coUGSgoe Scfals- 
geT: which in a sense they 
were. 

“Romania was my Heimat 
(homeland), Italy my father- 

land”, he said, bathe wrote in 
German, file lingua franca cf 
the old Bukovlna, and some- 
tizzies in RngUwti For h bn , as 
for Alberto Moravia, the 
novel was a perfectly 
achieved autobiography. His 
books, especially Tales From 
Maghrebtnia, Memoirs of An 
Anti-Semite (1979), 77ie Death 
Of My Brother Abel (1376), and 
The Snows of Yesteryear (1992) 
are fhp beautifully nuanced, 
humane and ironic voice of 
his memory. - - 

have unfortunately a 
very good memory, I don’t 
forget anything. My past ex- 
ists with me every day. It's 
ghastly If s. BS if ttma didn’ t 

exist I am constantly rumi- 
nating on my past and consid- 
ering my mistakes from every 
single point of view , moral or 
immoral, achieved or not, 
ugly or beautiful”. His books 
preserve the memory of all 
those he loved, the childhood 
world that has been lost for 
ever, and keep us awake to 
the hatreds history stores up 
to destroy us. 

Desmond Christy 

Gregor von Rezzori. writer, bom 
May 13, 1914; died April 23, 1998 


Pioneer of rock and ice 

S ID Cross, who has | climbing was the impetus be - 1 would be tough test for any 
died aged 85, was one hind these ascents — “the modem professional triatb- 
of the most outstand- most perfect winter ev ening lete. Doing it for ftm and still 
ing of the new breed of with a pure dude egg bine being at work the next day in- 


S ID Cross, who has 
died aged 85, was one 
of the most outstand- 
ing of the new breed of 
tough and innovative work- 
ing-class climbers to emerge 
in the interwar years. 

Cross was bom in Kendal, 
the son of a cobbler. By the 
1920s, with his school friend 
Charlie Tatham, he had 
begun climbing the Lake- 
land’s mo untains . For their 
first climb they borrowed a 
“coffin line” — used to lower 
caskets into the grave — from 
Tatham ‘s father, an 
undertaker. 

. Cross soon revealed himself, 
to be a natural rock climber 
and came to tbe notice of H M 
Kelly, one of the key players 
leading a post-Great War 
renaissance In Lakeland rock- 
climbing. He invited him to 
join the Fell & Rock Climbing 
Club. In the mid-1980s. Cross 
went to work for K Shoes in 
Kendal, and met Alice Nelson, 
also a natural mountaineer, 
and destined to become his 
wife. They formed a formida- 
ble rfimhing mastering 
rock, snow and ice-climbing, 
and skiing. 

Their climbing entered a 
new dimension in the winter 
of 1937/88 when they at- 
tempted an ice-sheathed Bow- 
fell Buttress. This climb, 
probably the most difficult 
winter route climbed in Brit- 
ain before the war and now 
graded V — still one cf the 
highest categories of’ diffi- 
culty — is characterised by 
strenuous crack climbing and 
delicate moves on sloping, 
thinly iced rock. Cross and 
Nelson were breaking new 
ground technically, but rose 
to the occasion by improvis- 
ing a repertoire of techniques 
familiar to any modern win- 
ter climber. 

Cross tackled the crux pitch 
using Nelson's ice-axe as a 
foothold while torque ing his 
own axe — an ancient Imple- 
ment given to him by the fam- 
ous Lakes pioneer climber 
George Bower — in a crack 
and using it as a hold. Later 
on in the cnmh he used a 
Scout knife, which he carried 
on climbs for splicing hemp 
rope, as an ice dagger with 
which to haul himself over 
the difficulties. 

The fun and beauty of 


climbing was the impetus be- 
hind these ascents — “the 
most perfect winter evening 
with a pure dude egg blue 
sky” — rather than the com- 
petitive drive which was then 
afflicting Alpine climbing. 
Cross and Nelson went on to 
climb another Grade V route, 
Scafell’s Pisgah Buttress, in 
the winter of 1937, with AT 
Hargreaves and then, to 
round the decade aft. made an 
ascezit of the extremely seri- 
ous Steep Gill, on ScafeQ, 




He carried a Scout 
knife for splicing 
hemp rope, and 
later in the climb he 
used it as an ice 
dagger with which 
to haul himself over 
the difficulties 


again Grade V, and again 
with Albert Hargreaves, 
together with his wife Ruth. 
Steep Gill is today regarded 
as the most difficult and seri- 
ous of the traditional Lake- 
land gully climbs, with sparse 
protection on the crux section 
and unthinkable conse- 
quences in the event of a faBL 
Despite this. Cross recalled 
the ascent as “fun”. 

They bicycled to and from 1 
most of their epic adventures. , 
Walking 12 miles, ascending 
3000 feet, doing a Grade V 1 
rfimh and cycling 20 miles | 


would be tough test for any 
modem professional triatb- 
lete. Doing it for ftm and stOl 
being at work the next day in- 
dicates astonishing levels of 
fitness and enthusiasm. They 
were arguably the finest all- 
round British mountaineers 
of their day. ‘ 

Sid and Alice married In 
1938 and, after the war, with 
the responsibilities of a grow- 
ing family , they put their en- 
ergies into building a hotel 
management career. First, 
with their friends the Har- 
greaves, they turned a mori- 
bund inn at Boot, Eskdale, 
into a highly popular pub 
which was included in tha 
first Good Food Guide. In 1949 
the Crosses took over the Old 
Dungeon Ghyll Hotel in Lang- 
dale, where they created a 
climber’s bar out of an did 
cow shed. The “ODG” became 
erne of the key base camps 
from which the explosion of 
postwar talent was unleashed 
on the crags. 

Cross became an unofficial 
guardian to the gangs of un- 
kempt and impecunious 
climbers, among than such 
luminaries as the young Don 
WhEOans and Joe Brown, who 
dossed in Wall End Bam next 
to the hotel. His good hu- 
moured authority sorted out 
the scraps which inevitably 
followed the activities of such 
high powered company. He 
helped set up what became 
the Langdale Mountain 
Rescue team and pioneered 
the use of dogs to locate casu- 
alties in tiie Lakeland moun- 
tains. He was later appointed 
MBE in recognition for his 
services to mountain rescue. 

After retirement in 1970 Sid 
and Alice spent many winters 
in adventurous travel across 
the wilder reaches of Europe 
but their home near Amble- 
side remained warmly wel- 
coming to visitors. To spend a 
few hours in Sid’s company 
was deeply pleasurable. His 
memory made for fascinating 
discussions about the climb- 
ing and characters which had 
peopled his long and busy life. 

Colin Walls 

Sidney H Cross, climber, hote- 
lier and mountain rescuer, bora 
March IB, 1913; died March 31. 
1998 
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Gerardi . . . reconciliation 

launching the Rehmi report.' 
"The building of the kingdom 
of the Lord is risky, and the 
builders of it are only those 
who have enough strength to 
confront the risks.” 

Monsenor Gerardi is the 
first bishop to be assassinated 
in Guatemala. wi« slaying 
echoes that of Archbishop 
Oscar Araulfb Romero, killed 
in 1960 by squads in 

neighbouring El Salvador. 
Like that of Roman, his 
death must be a spur to 
action. 

An independent investiga- 
tion into his death is 
essential. This is not the time 
to take the human rights situ- 
ation in Guatemala oft the tor 
temational agenda. 


Ian Linden .. .. 

delegated by the Guatemalan ; i 

bishops’ conference to monl- Juan Gerardi Conedera,, bishop, 
tor the emerging peace pro- bom December 27. 1922; died 


living Brodsky 


Solos with Bix 

T HE pianist Irving I was with the California F 
Brodsky, who has died biers, a romping outfli 
aged 96, was the last liv- I varvine oersonnel and ns 


T HE pianist Irving 
Brodsky, who has died 
aged 96, was the last liv- 
ing link with the great jazz- 
man Bix Beiderbecke. He 
played on Beiderbecke's final 
1930 recordings with Hoagy 
Carmichael's orchestra be- 
fore the coraetlsfs death in 
1981. Brodsky’s career, most 
of it based to New York City, i 
was to span much of the his- 
tory of recorded jazz. 

The tracks with Beiderbecke 
and Carmichael included 
Georgia an my Mind. Rockin’ 
Chair, I Don't Mind Walking 
in the Rain — which has a 
short, futuristic solo from 
Brodsky — Deep Down South, 
and, most beautifolly, m be a 
Friend with Pleasure on which 
Brodsky, Fee Wee Russell, Ed- 
die Lang and others support 
Beiderbecke's solo. 

Brodsky was pLaytog jazz to 
his teens and began recording 
In 1922. He appeared on hun- 
dreds of sides with 30 bauds 
and vocalists. His first date 


was with the California Ram- 
blers, a romping outfit cf 
varying personnel and pseud- 
onyms, led by the bass saxo- 
phonist Adrian R ollinL By 
1929 Brodsky was broadcast- 
ing with Red Nichols and his 
Five Pennies, and recording 
with the young Glenn Miller 
on trombone. He accompa- 
nied the then hugely popular 
singer Annette Hanshaw 
from 1926 into the early 1980s; 

During the swing era from 
the 1930s into the 1950s 
Brodsky featured with both 
Benny Goodman and the Dor- 
sey Brothers Orchestra. Later 
he worked in television, ar- 
ranging and composing . for 
Broadway musicals. He 
leaves his wife Rising a 
daughter and three 
grandchildren. 

c J B Holme" - 

Irving Brodsky, pianist, arranger 
and composer, bom 1902; died 
April 7. 1898 



Brand babes 

IF the 1970s was foe Me de- 
cade, and the 1980s was the 
Greed decade, the 1990s is, 
unquestionably, the Brand- 
ing decade. Once simply 
thought of as the pet pathol- 
ogy of admen and marketers, 
these days the idea that 
everything and everyone 
must assume a kind of instant 
identity has become an un- 
controllable virus. It infects 
us in the macro level --think 
of Labour's much touted 
plans to re-brand Britain, or 
the Church's efforts to brand 
foe year 2000 as "anew start 
for spirituality” — and. more 
disturbingly, on the micro 
level: last summer, an Ameri- 
can business magazine pub- 


lished an issue entitled “The 
brand called you”. Example: 
if you ask a friend to describe 
their partner, will they reply: 
(a) he/she's a Prada wearer, a 
Guardian reader, BMW 
driver, or (b) he/she’s from 
Bristol is fanny, articulate 
and has a great smile? The 
smar t money Is on (a). Brands 
have become codes by which 
we communicate who we are; 
a kind of shorthand which 
spans borders and back- 
grounds. Why this should be 
isn't so hard to figure out the 
theory goes that in our in- 
creasingly chaotic work/ 

sh tthI / private lives, we Long 
for thing s (anything) control- 
lable. predictable and fam- 
iliar. And controllable, pre- 
dictable and familiar are 
what brands profess to be. 

The brand called you, in 
Frank. 

Ethan & Joel 

NEON: What did you spend 
your pocket money on as kids? 
Ethan [Coen]: Pocket money? 
Neon: The money your parents 
gave you. Paper rounds, that 
sort of thing? 

Joel [Coen]: That’s a good 
question. I cant remember. 


Ethan: I made some money 
mowing lawns. What the hell 
did I spend it on? Records! 
Joel: Yeah, but you stole most 
of your records from the Co- 
lumbia Record Club, didn't 
you? 

Ethan: I bought some of them 

at the store. 

Joel: You could get like, 12 for 
a penny and he kept re-sub- . 
scribing and then defaulting 
on the payments. 

Neon: Did you ever have any 
nicknames ed school f 
Joel: No, I never did. 

Ethan: Asa small child I was 
called “Broncy’Mdon’t know 
where it came from. Didn't 
mind it 

Joel: I think it was the name of 
the service statical In, er, 


really little. Or a convenience 
store. 

Briore Fargo. with the Coen 
brothers in Neon. 


Jackdaw wants Jewels. Email 
jackdaio@giuirdian.co.uk; fax 
0171-7134366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian, uSFaningdon 
Road London BC1R3E3L 


New d imen s io ns.. . Sid Cross potting up a new Scafell route in 1938 photograph: alfgrsgory 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS I Birthdays 



19% TOOK a long leap into 
the future in tbe Diary on 
Page 12 of the new Saturday 
section, April 25. It was ren- 
dered in French as "dix neuf 
nuUe quatre-vingt dix-hult” 
making it 190%. What the 
French are actually saying is 
"dlx-neuf cent lor mitlp neuf 
cent] quatre-vLngt-dix-huit M 

HARRY GREENAWAY (not 
Greenway) took Ealing North 
in the Thatcher landslide of 
1979 (not 1079), Page 3 . G 2 , 
April 28. . 

GERRY MALONE, Page 3, G2. 
April 28, was declared to have 
lost Winchester on May 1 (not 
won). T 

IN A RE PORT hoqd iP d . Vwv 
ture Into the European jungle 
to slay the beast of gobbled* 

^ 20. we 

referoed to foe Stockport-based 
Plain English Commission. 

Tuere is no Plain English Com- 

“ uSaion but there is a Plain 
i&nguage Commission, Its 
addre ssjsTTie Castle. 29 Stone- 

heads. Whaley Bridge, High 
Yeak, Derbyshire SK23 7BB. 


PROFESSOR Anthony G id- 
dens, referred to in an 
article headed, Robinson’s 
property. Page 18, April 28, is 
at foe London School of Eco- 
nomics. not King's College, 
London. 

THE CREDIT for the pictures 
which accompanied the 
Guardian Weekend feature 
about Ian Paisley in Africa. 
April 25, should have read 
David Barker, not Barber as 
printed. Apologies. 

THE SUBJECT of the main 

pi ctu re Illustrating the Analy- 
sis page on foe future cf work, 
Page 17, April 28, was the 
actor, Bernard Hill, as Yosser 
Hughes (not Harris), in the 
BBC series. Boys From the 
Blackstuffl 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Raiders may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader@gnardlan.co.uk 


Peter Ahrends, architect, 65; 
Dr Gerald Aylmer, histo- 
rian, Oxford, 72; Janey 
Buch an, former Labour 
MEP, 72; Barbara Calvert 
QC, crown court recorder, 72; 
King Carl Gustav XVI of 
Sweden, 52; Claire Curtls- 
Thomas, Labour MP, 40 ; 
Dickie Davies, sports com- 
mentator, 65; Lord Diamond, 
former Labour minister. SDP 
peer, 91; Michael Elder, ac- 
tor and writer, 67; the Rev 
Paul Fiddes, principal. 
Regent’s Park College, 
Oxford, 51; Leslie 

Grantham, actor, 52; Tony 

Harrison, poet, 61 ; Robert 
HazelL director. Constitu- 
tional Unit University Col- 
lege, London, 50; Percy 
Heath, jazz musician, 75; 
Princess Juliana of the 
Netherlands, 89; Clorls 
Leachman, actress, 72; Alf 
Lomas, Labour MEP, 70; 
Lord McIntosh of Haringey, 
deputy Labour whip. House of 
Lords, 65; Geoffrey Par- 
rinder, emeritus professor of 
Comparative Religion. Lon- 
don. 88; Keith Povey, chief 
constable, Leicestershire. 55. 


A Country Diary 


COUNTY WEXFORD: “As in 
uffish thought" I stood there 
came not Lewis Carroll's Ja- 
berwock but memories “whif- 
fling through the tulgey 
wood”. I was w alking through 
the New Ross woods of my 
childhood. Here my friends 
and I raced so fast we seemed 
to be keeping up with the 
wind. Intent on our paper 
chases (warned by our 
parents, we never (hupped 
papers, instead marking with 
chalk posts, stones, tree 
trunks — we were the first 
ecologists). Past marvellous 
stretches hazed with blue- 
bells. past star-white ■ wood 
anemones, clusters of prim- 
roses and violets we ran from 
one wood across a stream to 
another, up and up. through 
oak, beech, ash, chestnut 
until we reached foe fields at 
the hilltop. Then speeding 
over four fields until we 
reached our favourite, the 

field of the double hartg g a 

hedge wide enough to run on 
with trees on each side. Now I 
walked seeing the season 
repeat itself in woods largely 
unchanged unto, in a clearing 
higher up, foe river (where 
aro found the best salmon In 
the world!) lay below making 
ite unhurried way to foe sea. 
Even the country lanes down 
by foe river (Barrow) are un- 
changed. We knew every turn 
and twist Here, if great care 
was not taken biking round 
foe comer, we . tipped over 
into a dump of nettles. Then 
the search for dock leaves, the 
cure tor stings, was intense 


Vast quantities of sandwiches 
were eaten, accompanied by 
locally-made lemonade on. our 
ever-recurring picnics;.-! sat 
by the river, glad I was a 
child in those days, “I rock 
with the motion of morning/ 
In foe cradle or all that isy 
rm lulled into half sleep/By 
{“• Uppin* of water” 
(noethke) until a movement 
ajerte me — a fox running, 
timely jumping the hedge. 
"Truly What I love is near at 
hand/ Always in earth and 
ati" because, as Carroll/s 
Queen remarks, “It’s a poor 
sort of memory that only 
works backwards!” T 
SARAH POYNTZ 
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New Labour’s 
first birthday 
spin 


All aboard for the eurocoaster 


The run-up to the birth 
of the euro this weekend has 
meant a rough ride for Britain. 
Staying outside when our 
competitors join will bring 
turbulence to our booming 
economy. 

By Alex B rummer and 
Michael White 
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BaSan — : :.«ji O EU member* joining the 
^ EMU with the first wave 
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N Tuesday the 
leftwing Labour 
flf lw MP - Brian 
ISSedgemore. 
WMW dubbed it “the 
most positive 
political and economic devel- 
opment in Europe this cen- 
tury’* He was talking about 
the tediously-titled Economic 
and Monetary Union, EMU to 
its friends. 

Hyperbole in an era of ever- 
f aster chang e? Perhaps, but 
few of. the politicians, busi- 
ness folk and voters who take 
diametrically opposing views 
of the project — a triumph or 
a disaster in the making — 
deny its profound importance 
to Europe's success in the 21st 
century 

It is creeping up far more 
quickly than most people have 
yet grasped. Large businesses 
will denominate contracts in 
euros and oblige smaller sup- 
pliers to do the same. Marks & 
Sparks will accept euros. 
Tourists will keep them in 
their wallets long before notes 
and coins are issued in 2002. 

The momentum is creating 
real doubt about the political 
feasibility of the Govern- 
ment’s belief that it can 
declare in favour of British 
membership in principle — as 
Gordon Brown famously did 
last Octoberfl) — while wait- 
ing for greater economic con- 
vergence before taking the 
plunge. 

Tony Blair would like to 
postpone his promised refer- 
endum until voters and 
tabloids have been persuaded 
that the euro is in their best 
Interests — and in Rupert j 
Murdoch’s. That points to a 
vote after the likely general ! 
election of May or June 200L 
Blair will urge a Yes; W illiam ' 
Hague (so he still says) a No. 

Meanwhile the Commons , 
Treasury select committee 
reportpq, split down the mid- 
dle on Europe as usual, this 
week urged ministers to cre- 
ate a national changeover 
plan, just in case. It said also 
that it. would take at least five 
years to see if the euro passes 
Mr Brown’s five tests of suit 
ability But events may force 
the hands of both Blair and 
Brown. 

It is almost impossible to 
believe that tomorrow's meet- 
ing in Brussels — May l. the 
Government’s first birthday 
— is the day when the euro 

really comes into being. 

In Brussels, 11 finance min- 
isters will pat aside their eco- 
nomic and political 
differences to create - the 
largest currency union in 
financial history Next day the 
rotating EU presidency (chair- 
man • T Rfair ) might evenper- 
suade them to compromise on 


# EU members not yet Joining EMU: 
UK. Sweden and Damaik 
have ai decided against joining 
now. Greece does not meet 


the choice of central banker 
— Dutch or French? — to run 
the show When the 11 lock 
currency rates, in readiness 
for formal EMU on January 1 
1999, they will have as large a 
gross domestic product (and 
stock of currency) as the 
United States. 

The most remarkable 
aspect of this , particularly as 
far as Britain is concerned, is 
that only the most ardent pro- 
Europeans thought it could 
happen, certainly not that 11 
EU states would meet the 
tough terms for debt levels, 
inflat ion and interest rates, 
setat Maastricht in 1991. 

Even fiie most euro-friendly 
Ibries. including former 

(Thanrol lnr TTunna+h flarlfp, 

who passionately believed 
that ‘Britain should be in the 
first wave; was saying as 
recently as 13 months ago that 
it would never occur on sched- 
ule. Mr Clarke (he Is not 
alone) still believes it is pre- 
mature. But it is happening. 

Yet most readings of file 
London media focussed on 
why it coold not come about 
In Germany the Bundesbank 
(and the voters) would never 
surrender tfte mark foraeuro 
which ’ would inevitably be 
weaker than file real filing. 
Italy’s" parlous financial man- 
agement has been a joke for 
years. Spain and Portugal 
were dodgy "Club- Med” 
nations. Belgium; home tofiie 
EU, has Ukg Ireland, had an 
horrendous nat io nal debt 
problem. France was engaged i 
in - incredible > budgetary I 

fridges, involving the pensions 

funds of state enterprises, in i 
order to makefile grade. 

B UT while the 
political manoeu- 1 
•vring was telling 1 
one - story the 
financial markets 
were revealing 
another The most stunning 
development as the final lock- 
ing of currencies approached 
has been the convergence of 
bond yields — the cost of gov- 
ernment. borrowing in the 
fmpnfriai markets — and the 
stability among the curren- 
cies of those countries com- 
mitted to EMU. 

It has been those countries 
outside the prospective first 
wave — notably Britain — 
which have had the roughest 
ride on the foreign exchange 
markets. As the euro birth- 
date approached, the pound 
has became stronger; rising 
some 30 per cent against the 
German mark. That gives 
Gordon Brown his mo st 
unwanted headache- a stream 
of invective from exporters 
said a surging trade deficit — 
EL2 billion. Together they 
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could destabilise - the Trefr 
sury’s plans. ; . * 

Contrast sterling’s roller- 
coaster ride with- what has 
happened in - continental 
Europe. Some 24 months ago, 
the gap between the interest, 
rate yields on bonds (the 
equivalent of British gilts) 
issued by the Italian and Ger? 
wan governments was 5.62- 
per cent. In- February of this 
year it had shrdnk to 0.38 per 
rent, and has now all hut van- 
ished. 

In other words, the finan- 
cial markets now believe that 
the much-mocked I ta l ian lira 
is as good as the German 
mark, which it will effectively 
become this weekend (and 
vice-versa). ■ 

This does not mean that the 

adverft of the euro signals the 

end of. the economic, os for 
that matter, the poli ti c al , prob- 
lems. going forwar d. It is not 
the panacea that EU politi- 
cians have told voters about as 
they urged them to fresh sac- 
rifice. 

■ : Those extreme right votes 
in France, Italy and Germany 
way herald' a political back- 


lash.- British . Eurosceptics 
wain of the prospect ef . tax 
transfers between member 
states .to support Rurppe'fc 18 
mill ton unemployed vic- 
tims of the bankers’ deflation- 
ary orthodoxy known as EMU, 
they explained. 

Put another way the Inter- 
national ■ Monetary - . Fund, 
forcefully noted in its World 
Economic Outlook report pub- 
lished last month rigid it ie s in 
the labour markets — file dif- 
ficulty in sacking people — 
could well be EMU’s Achilles' 
heel|3). . 

N THE IMF's view: “The 
EU cannot afford the high 
social arid economic costs 
of delaying structural 
reform..-. Measures to 
tackle unemployment 
should be ' broadly based, 
om phasis ing dereg ulatio n and 
reform of social benefits as 
well as tax reduction-” 

But there is no risk-free 
option for Britain either As a 
free-floating currency outside 
the euro eleven, sterling feces 
equally uhbomfoxtahle prob- 
lems. After a strong period of 


nun-inflationary growth, her- 
alded by the escape from the 
I Exchange Rate Mechanism in 
1992, the consequences or a 
strong currency are now 
being felt 

. New Labour Britain feces a 
worsening trade deficit ; an 
unbalanced economy ip 
which, services boom while 
nmm ifaphn-in g Is crushed; the 
prospect of sluggish output 
and rising unemployment 
which couTdserio nftiy dama ge 
the bald welfere-to-worit idea. 

Living with a strong cur- 
rency — used as a hedge 
agaimt uncertainty by foreign 

exchange -. dealers nervous 
I about -the euro — could be as 
i un comfo r ta ble as bring Inside 
'EMU Ask the Swiss, "Safe 
haven” inflows of funds .into 
i their, economy over decades, 
and EMU’s creeping impact 
from neighbouring southern 
Germans have combined to 
stifle its economic existence. ■ 

. A long period of stagnation 
has left Switzerland increas- 
ingly unable to sustain the 
competitiveness of its export 
sector watches, engineering 
and ethical drugs. Public seo- 


tor spending is under pres- 
sure. No wonder the long-neu- 
tral Swiss are finally thinking 
about applying for EU mem- 
bership; 

Mr Brown stresses stability 
but certainly not the kind of 
Stagnation and deflation 
which comes from an overval- 
ued currency. But even if the 
pound was to begin to slide, as 
the British economy grows 
and the trade deficit worsens, 
there- will not be much com- 
fort being a small tradeable 
currency unit caught between 
two powerful blocs — the euro 
eleven and the dollar. 

F THE euro does become 
a desirable hard cur- 
rency as Investors adjust 
their portfolio and 
reserves for a measure of 
balance between the two 
blocs; the pound could find 
itself tossed around in a sea of 
uncertainty between now and 
when Tony Blair decides to 

rail a refe rendum. 

This is where the politics 
get dirty as in 1975 when a 
cross-party coalition, includ- 
ing an three party leaders. 


campaigned for a Euro-Yes. 
Paddy Ashdown is not alone 
in believing that the Clarke- 
Reseltme wing of file Tory 
party (for whom Europe is the 
only crusade keeping them in 
politics) would like Blair to 
call the referendum before the 
next election. 

That would wrong-foot 
Hague and split the Tories 
stffl further But it would he a 
huge gamble, especially with- 
out Mr Murdoch’s con- 
nivance. Some MPs and Euro 
MPs go further If the risk of a 
No is too high, perhaps Blair 
should first stage his , 
promised referendum on elec- 
toral reform for Westminster 

By staging the 2001/2 gen- i 
eral election on the alterna- 
tive vote system, the pro-EU 
Lib-Lab coalition could 
entrench itself for years — a 
form of political convergence 
.with Europe which alarms 
Bennites and PoweDites alike 
at Westminster Democracy is 
at risk, they cry 

Only the most callow MPs 
accept the Government's claim 
that the euro is an economic, not 
a political and constitutio n al. 


issue But this is not the go-it- 
alone Britain of 1940 and many 
are prepared to pay the price 
Being inside EMU surren- 
ders sovereignty to Brussels 
bureaucrats and central 
bankers in Frankfurt. But 
being outside allows George 
Soros, Joe Lewis, Goldman 
Sachs and all the other global 
hedge-fund managers to park 
their tanks mi Gordon 
Brown’s lawn. 

Sources 1 1) UK Membership of 
the Sfci^e Currency, HMTVeasuiy, 
October 1 997; (2* UK and 
Preparations for Stage 3 of EMU; 
Treasury sated committee, April 
1998; |3) Worid Economic 
Outlook; Inter na ti on al Monetary 
Fund, Washington DC, April 1 998. 
Gr a p hicea etw cew TheEMU 
collection: what the sure really 
means for Europe, Drasdner 
Klelnwort Benson Research; 
Datastraam. 

Graphics: Paddy Allen; FWxarr 
Sheehy, Steve \fflflers; John 
Wormtey. 

Research: Matt Keating. 

Alex Brummer is the Guardian’s 
Financial Editor, Michael White 
Pofitfcal Editor. 
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Blow for Exchange as most dealers still prefer market-making system Woteboo k 

Electronic trading ‘a flop’ in bank stakes 


Ian King 


S ETS, the Stock Ex- 
change's heavily- 
criticised electronic 
trading system, 
came under its most 
severe attack yesterday with 
many fund managers rating it 
a flop. 

The Reuters survey of 
larger companies found that 
82 per cent of fund managers 
questioned believe that li- 
quidity in London's stock 
market has diminished since 
the system’s October launch. 

And 90 per cent of those 
said the speed at which they 
could trade in the market had 
slowed while nearly half said 
It was now more expensive to 
carry out “bulk trades" of 
large parcels of shares. 

The news is a big blow to 
the exchange, which is carry- 
ing out a consultation process 
with participants in the Lon- 
don market on Sets and had 
hoped it had faced down some 


of the severest criticisms. 
Most damningly, more than 
six in every 10 shares in the 
market are still traded 
through the old “market-mak- 
ing" system. ' 

The survey, carried out by 
consultants Tempest, 
received responses from most 
of Britain’s largest 350 compa- 
nies and from four in every 
five of Britain’s institutional 
nmd managers — maM^ ^ 
the most accurate of its kind 
Tempest's Stephen Parker 
said it was clear there was 
widespread unhappiness with 
Sets in the City. “On most cri- 
teria, the centralised dealing 
desks give Sets a massive 
thumbs-down and are only 
conducting 40 per cent of 
their business in tills way.” 
The exchange said it did not 
wish to comment in detail 
until its consultation process 
was complete. The finding* 
are due at the end of May. 

A spokesman said: “Our 
consultation will be more 
broad than the Reuters sur 


vey since we will be talking to 
the market as a whole. We 
don’t want to prejudice die 
process by saying anything 
more at Hii« stage." 

Sets has been sharply at- 
tacked by numerous City 
practitioners since its launch 
when the Chancellor. Gordon 
Brown, stood in front of a 
giant screen -depicting the 
FTSE 100, which promptly fell 
sharply as he spoke. 

Although the system was 
expected to increase liquidity, 
there have been complaints 
that it has made trading more 
volatile, particularly at open- 
ing and closing hours. 

Small investors have been 
warned by stockbrokers to 
avoid trading during these pe- 
riods, or risk paying over the 
odds for shares or selling 
them too cheaply. 

There have also been com- 
plaints from older players 
that the system was intro- 
duced at the behest of US bro- 
kers such as Merrill Lynch 
and Goldman Sachs, which 


have since increased their 
share of trading in the Lon- 
don market. 

Hie i nq - ppg'mg dominati on 
of the US securities houses In 
the City was emphasised as 
US-owned firms scooped most 
of the awards given as pert of 
the survey. The awards, the 
City’s equivalent of the 
Oscars and presented by Alis- 
tair Darling, chief secretary 
at the Treasury, are watched 
keenly because a high rank- 
ing usually leads to a pay rise 
or lucrative job offer. 

US-owned fund managers 
Mercury Asset Management 
— taken over last year by 
Merrill Lynch — and Fidelity 
won the best fond manage- 


How it works 


m«mt awards, while on the 
broking side, Merrill Lynch 
won two of the five awards. 

SBC Warburg Dillon Bead 
picked op two more broking 
awards, while the oil team at 
NatWest Markets, taken over 
this week by US group Bank- 
ers Trust, won the individual 
team award again. 


• SETS stands for stock exchange electronic trading 
system — launched on October 20 last yea-. 

• Under the old system, market-makers would quote , ‘b5d’ 
and “offer” prices at which they were prepared to buy or 
sell a share. Market-makers would frequently take large 
amounts of stock on to their own trading book. 

• Under Sets, orders to buy or sell are posted on to an 
electronic order-book and automatically matched, without 
the buyer or seller coming Into contact 

• The aim is to increase liquidity — the ease with which a 

security can be bought or sold — in toe London market 
preventing prices from fluctuating so violently, with 
“spreads” — the difference between toe price at which a 
security is bought by one trader and sold by another — 
becoming narrower. - 1 

• But it is argued that a' large order placed on Sets now 
takes longer than the market-making system to complete, 
since every matching order on the system is “set-off” 
against that trade — which could run into dozens of small 
parcels of shares. 

• Spreads have in some cases got wider because a 
“wildcard" price placed on toe order-book can distort the 
overall price of the security involved. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


Arms 
protest 
renders 
BAe 
board 
silent 


David Gaw 


B RITISH Aerospace, the 
UK’s leading defence 
company, yesterday fell 
victim to classic guerrilla ma- 
noeuvres orchestrated by 
campaigners protesting 
against its alleged rale in 
arming repressive regimes. 

The protesters were also 
taking action against 
Labour’s failure to enact the 
ethical foreign policy the 
party committed itself to on 
taking office. 

BAe's annual meeting, at a 
heavily fortified QE2 Centre 
in London — where members 
of the Campaign Against 
Arms Trade and white-shirt- 
ed security guards out- 
numbered ordinary share- 
holders — was constantly 
disrupted by shouts of protest 
followed by forcible ejections. 

Throughout, Bob Baumann, 
BAe’s retiring chairman, 
remained a model of New 
England civility amid 
repeated accusations that his 
company was aiding the kill- 
ing, in Indonesia and Kurdi- 
stan, of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. But then he 
knew that it was probably the 
last tune he would have to 
suffer such an assault 
Alone among the board 
members, seated behind plas- 
tic screens and divided from 
shareholders by three rows 
each of potted plants and 
company staff — he tried to 
engage In a dialogue. The 
other directors sat silently or 
simply gave up. 



T HE row over who should 
the European Cen- 
tral Bank is entering its 
pnd phase. Under the banner 
of the British presidency of 
the EU, Tony Blair is on the 
di plomatic offensive, ahead of 
the weekend s ummi t, when 
the first eleven will be sign- 
ing up for monetary union. 
The Spanish have been drop- 
ping heavy hints that a deal is 
Imminent. 

The Germans, and most 
others, are still thought to be 
behind Dutch candidat e Wim 
Duisenberg. The Dutch, in 
particular, are in “no surren- 
der’’ mode over their rfaimg 

that their man should get the 

job. So contentions has the 
issue become that — ahead of 
next week's Dutch election — 
Prime Minister Wim Kok has 
no alternative but to 
subscribe. 

So have the French, who 
created the impasse by sud- 
denly no minating their own 
Central Bank governor Jean- 
Claude Trlchet for the top 
euro-job. blinked? There are 
signs that possibly, just possi- 
bly, they may have done. 

The Spanish appear to be 
suggesting that it might not 
come down to a straight 
choice between messrs Dui- 
senberg and Trichef but that 
a compromise (fudge to the 
rest of us) might be available: 
With a lack of transparency 
that does not augur well for 
the eventual accountability of 
the ECB, the shape of the 
compromise is unclear. Bat 
could it be. that the well 
respected head of the Finnish 
Central Ranic Sirkka HSmS- 
Minen, might not be such an 
outsider as she once 
appeared? 


Sets controversy 


Shareholders watched, seemingly bemused, as campaigners staged a ‘die-in’ yesterday outside the BAe meeting in London photograph: graham turns* 


The CAATs carefully cali- 
brated campaign began out- 
side, with the staging of “die- 
ms” by 20 protesters as 
shareholders arrived. Inside, 
scattered in groups through- 
out the hall, colleagues held 
up the meeting for about 40 
minutes by chanting, like a 
mantra: “Stop arming oppres- 
sive regimes." 

Eighty people were carried 
or escorted out, one middle- 
aged woman shouting: "You 
have blood on your hands, 
shame on you, how can you 
do this?” Another young 


woman cried out: “Think 
about it, it’s your brothers 
and sisters, fathers and moth- 
ers, that you are kiTling." 

Dick Evans, BAe’s outgoing 
chief executive and chairman 
from tomorrow, struggled 
through a review of the com- 
pany’s year and prospects for 
European defence consolida- 
tion as a group of Kurds and 
their supporters stood for a 
minute’s silence on behalf of 
murdered relatives. 

The remaining protesters, 
many of them besuited, some 
of them lawyers, then began 


an orderly series of points of 
order an the 14 official resolu- 
tions on the agenda, turning 
them into demands for the en- 
tire board to be replaced by 
delegates from Oxfem or Am- 
nesty and for it to set up an 
ethics committee to work 
with the Foreign Office on a 
new exports policy. 

Sir Dick insisted that BAe’s 
commercial activities were 
compliant with British and 
European law, and that the 
company was working on a 
review with the Foreign 
Office. Mr Baumann, by now 


serenely resigned to the dis- 
ruptions, tried to explain 
company policy. 

“We don’t deal with frying 
to determine human rights. 
We are not in a position to do 
this. We believe it’s a priority 
for all governments to 
achieve protection of their 
people from aggression ... 
The sale of arms is governed 
by rules laid down by govern- 
ments, arid we abide by these. 
If you have evidence of mis- 
use you should go to the gov- 
ernment," he said. 

Former soldier and colonial 


admini strator. Jake Jacobs, 


provoked applause among pro- 
testers and respectful silence 
from the board when he asked 
younger company staff “Do 
you think when you are doing 
your daily job of the end- 
product? Do you ask if what 
you are doing is not only per- 
missible in the eyes of the law 
but of God and, above all, of , 
your own conscience?” 

Mr Baumann had had 
enough, and he declared the 
meeting closed. After all, the 
votes were already in and 
being counted. 


T HE London Stock Ex- 
change order driven 
trading system Sets is 
still foiling to impress. Put- 
ting aside the big spreads on 
prices faced by the smaller in- 
vestors and the attempts to 
manipulate the market — 
most notoriously by two JP 
Morgan traders — Sets does 
not appear to he doing the 
business for the big fond 
managers either. 

This Is extremely worrying. 
As has been seen in the 
rivalry between the Liffe fu- 
tures and options market in 
the UK and DTB/Matif in 
Germany and France, the 
wrong dealing system can be 
a costly mistake. 

It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the shift towards 
order-driven trading, the 
norm on the Continent, was 
not entirely the Stock Ex- 
change's own idea. It was 
driven in this direction by the 
Office of Fair Trading — 
which demanded more trans- 
parency for all participants in 
the equities market — and by 
the Commons Select Co mmit . 


tee which was keen to see sen- 
sible reforms intoewakeof 
the Taurus debacle. . 

The great fear among the 
bigger players on the London 
market was that abolition of 
the old system of quote-driven 
trading, in which market 
makers led the way, -would 
lead, to a loss of liquidity arid 
higher costs. 

According to the survey 
conducted by Renters; that is 
precisely what has happened. 
Of the fond managers sur- 
veyed 83 per cent reported li- 
quidity had dried up, 90 per 
cent said toe speed of dealing 
had slowed and dealing costs 
were generally rated toe same 
or worse than under the 
quote-driven system- . 

Despite the fact that toe 
sur vey represents the view of 
37 fond managers, controlling 
E582 billion of investors’ cash, 
the Stock Exchange appears 
satisfied that its own Internal 
soundings are sufficient to 
deal with the problems. - 

Maybe it is: but an the time 
it resists changes it risk los- 
ing business to rivals, like 
Tradepoipt and could eventu- 
ally drive some dealings —In 
what is after all a global mar- 
ketplace — offshore. 


Merger intrigue 


T HE possibility of a mega- 
European banking 
merger between Credit 
Suisse First Boston and 1NG- 
Barings continues to circu- 
late in London. Certainly, 
after the proposed merger of 
Citibank and Travelers — to 
form Citigroup — Europe’s 
largest bancassurance groups 
may feel that if they are to be 
genuine full service global 
players they need to come up - 
with something equally 
spectacul ar. 

Bath CSFB and ING are 
both big insurers and invest- 
ment bankers: CSFB recently 
merged, with the Swlss-tar. 
surer Winterthur and ING 
was an insurance group' be- 
fore it became an interna- 
tional banking concern. 

Clearly a CSFB/TNG combi- 
nation would not enjoy- toe 
same distribution network 
which Travelers will gain ac- 
cess to through Citibank: 
Nevertheless, it provides an 
intriguing possibility. This is 
not least because CSFB has 
been one of the few trans- 
Atlantic combinations — 
Credit Suisse and First Bos- 
ton — to give the traditional 
bulge bracket a run for its 
money. 

CSFB has demonstrated 
that as an investment bank it 
can be both a leading player 
in Europe and in toe US: 
something which Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell and the 
other Swiss contender, now to 
be known as UBS (toe combi- 
nation of Swiss Bank and 
Union Banks of Switzerland) 
has not folly achieved. 

There is now no merger 
possibility in global banking/ 
fi n a n ce which causes eye- 
brows to be raised. 

Last time this happend, 
when the reports of a JP Mor- 
gan/Deutsche Bank combina- 
tion were ripe, the view was it 
could never work. Citigroup 
has changed all those 
perceptions. 

However, ING is making it 
foirly clear that it does not in- 
tend to lose its virginity on 
Queen Juliana’s birthday. 


Midshires may 
opt to float 


Teresa Hunter 


T HE Bi rmingham Mid- 

shires building society, 
Britain’s fourth Largest, 
yesterday said it would con- 
sider other offers, or a stock 
market flotation in an at- 
tempt to break the deadlock of 
rival bids from the Royal 
Bank of Scotland and the 
Halifax. 

The Midshires had prom- 
ised to pay windfalls of 
around £600 to Its Ll million 
members when It agreed last 
August to sen the Midlands 
mortgage lender to the Scot- 
tish Bank for £830 million. 
That deal was scuppered by a 
higher offer of £780 million 
from the Halifax which, in 
turn, was blocked by an "ex- 
clusivity” agreement with toe 
Royal Bank. 

John Leighfield, the Mid- 
shires c h ai rm a n , yesterday 
said toe society had offered to 
pay full compensation, 
thought to be around £5- mil- 
lion, for reneging on its origi- 
nal deal. He added that the 
contract had included a get- 


out clause if toe price looked 
unviable. 

Mr Leighfield told an 
annual general meeting of 
more than 600 members: “As 
part of the deal, the board rec- 
ognised that there could be 
the possibility of stock mar- 
ket changes in value. The 
terms of the contract with 
KBS recognised that if the 
price became unfair or unrea- 
sonable toe Board need not 
recommend iL” 

He expressed dismay that 
three appeals for release from 
the contract had proved un- 
successful. The last, on April 
7, included an offer of foil fi- 
nancial compensation. 

After the meeting, toe Hali- 
fax poured scorn on the Mid- 
shires attempts to reach a 
settlement with toe Royal 
Bank. “We made an offer to 
the society which involves 
larger windfalls for members 
and we are surprised and dis- 
appointed that no real pro- 
gress had been made, apart 
from a rather gentlemanly ex- 
change of letters, which 
seems rather a weak effort,” a 
spokesman said. 


Cyber-dating success challenges Bids seal fate of 
traditional lonely hearts columns Energy Group 


A few keystrokes could bring love 
to singles, CHRIS BARRIE reports 


S OON it will be not the 
phone call that 
changed your life but 
the e-malL Technology is 
about to revolutionise one 
of the oldest predicaments 
of the human race — find- 
ings mate. 

Lonely hearts columns in 
papers and magazines are 
about to go on-line, bring- 
ing single men and women 
to within a few keystrokes 
of finding that elusive 
other half, and making 
publishers lots of money in 
the process. 

Tele-Publishing interna- 
tional. a Boston-based com- 
pany that specialises in 
running personal ads for 
many American news- 
papers, is planning to use 
the Net to allow singles to 
place or look at personal 
ads and then send e-mails 
or voice messages to the 
date of their dreams. 

The company Is also of- 


fering users their own web 
page, complete with photo- 
graph and, when technol- 
ogy allows it, video tape. 

Andrew Sutcliffe, presi- 
dent of TPL said yester day 
that the service repre- 
sented as great a leap for- 
ward in singles dating as 
toe introduction of “voice- 


The s ervic e is an exten- 
sion of TPTs existing busi- 
ness. Many newspapers, in- 
cluding some in Britain, 
such as the Independent 
and the Manchester Eve- 
ning News, outsource their 
personal ads to the firm, 
which answers the call 
from the would-be adver- 
tiser, registers his or her 
details, checks whether the 
ad is for publication in the 
paper only or on the Net as 
well, screens the wording 


Dating via the Net is big business. 

TPI has a turnover of $1 OOmillion 


boxes” 10 years ago. Just as 
voice-boxes allowed people 
to hear what potential part- 

ners,- sounded like before 

meeting them, so e-mails 

JESS** aDd more 

flexible, allowing the con- 

pie to exchange as many 
messages in cyber-spaoe as 
^ nt before revealing 
their identities. c 


of the ad and finally has it 
typeset for publication. 

The service is free to 
users until they respond to 
an advertisement, at which 
point they pay either 
through premium-rate 
phone call charges or a bill- 
ing structure relating to 
the e-mails sent. Only toe 
company knows toe iden- 


tity and e-mail address of 
the scheme’s members. It is 
also responsible for polic- 
ing the service. 

Dating via the Internet is 
already big business. TPI 
employs 300 and has a 
$100 millio n turnover. 

Stephen Mindich. chair - 
man of the Phoenix Media- 
Communications Group, 
which owns TPI, said pub- 
lishers would welcome the 
chance to mak e money out 
of the Net. TPI understands 
the market better than 
newspapers, said Mr Min- 
dieh, has stronger econo- 
mies of scale and could 
offer publishers a share of 
growing revenues. *» 

The move comes against a 
background of nn ^as e in 
newspaper circles that 
competition for classified 
advertising could become 
much, stiffer as Net sites, 
the electronic publishing 
ventures set up by Micro- 
soft’s founder. Bill Gates. 
and digi t al television plat- 
forms compete for business 
traditionally the preserve 
of print. 


CeBa Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 


^Hh EALED bids will be used 
settle the year-kmg dis- 
^^pute between two US 
power co mpany fi ghting (6 
take control of Energy Group of 
the UK. 

The winner will be an- 
nounced late tomorrow 
afternoon- 

The Takeover Panel, which 
operates as the City's informal 
mechanism for re gulating t^ yo. 
overe, stepped in last week to 
fry to end the battle and the 
uncertainty about future 
ownership of the UK e te ctrte j fy 
and coal company. 

hi an adjudication released 
aner the market dosed yester- 
day, the panel said that Texas 
Utilities and pacifiCocp, of Ore- 


gon, must submit sealed bids 
by mid-afternoon tomorrow/ 
The panel added that any in- 
creased bid must be above 840 p. 
the, level the last Texas offer. 

Group at 

b 2QP more than the last 
FadfiCorp bid of.820p. Whfch- 
ev er co mpany wins contrci ctf 


TOURIST RATES — BANK sma 


htoHy business, of Inswki. 
■will become toe eighth of toe 
original 12 privatised regional 
electricity companies to fan 
into American hands. 

Under toe settlement deal 
proposed by the panel, the two 
US companies have 
to either submit a fixed sum 
bid, or a referential bid which 
specifies that ff their rival 
makes a h i ghe r bid, they wfll 
tog that bid by at least 5p — up 
to a prwietermmed maximum. 


Australis £51 
Austria 2Q.S0 
Belgium 60.16 
Canada 234 
Cyprus 08562 
Denmark il.i® 
Finland 8,928 
France 9.76 


Germany 23183 
Greece 515.18 
Hong Kong 1Z55 
India 68306 
Ireland 1.1542 
Israel 620 
Italy 2302 

supplied by hbWob ( exauatng. rupee. 


Malaysia 0269 
Malta 0.6380 
Netherlands 33661 
Now Zealand 234 
Norway 12.13 
Portugal 29738 
Saudi Arabia 6.14 


Singapore tte 
Sarti AMen 8.19 
Spain 246.11 
Sweden 12.67 
Switzerland 248 
Turkey 389.510 
USA 1.6303 


end mdaOarJ 
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for 

Xaar 

Chris Hawkins 

N ICK LEES, clerk of 
™ course, walked 
the Rowley Mile at I 
"fSS?*** yesterday and 
gre*Ucted good ground for 1 
the Sagitta Guineas meting 
which starts tomorrow. 

‘The going has dried out 
amazingly well, a remark- 
able testimony to the track 
which has soaked up nearly 
six inches of rain since the 
beginning of April," said 
Lees. 

“We had a dry night on 
Tuesday and no farther 
rain up until mid-afternoon 
today. The forecast Is quite 
good and the going could be 
nearly perfect come 
Saturday.** 

This news will please 
Andr6 Fab re, trainer of the 
hot 2,000 Guineas favourite 
Xaar, who has always be- 
lieved his colt to be much 
better on a foster surface. 

In this respect Xaar is 
thought to take after his 
sire, Zafonic, who won the 
Guineas in 1993 on good 
ground but was largely un- 
proven on the soft 
Zafonic is attempting to 
emulate El Gran Senor 
Nijinsky as the only Guin- 
eas* winners in the last 30 
years to sire a 2,000 Guin- 
eas winner. Nijinsky «k«i it 





Leading trio . . . Liam Cu mmins and Lansdowne (noseband) on their way to victory in the April Claiming Hurdle at Plumpton photograph: frank baron 


with Shadeed in 1985 and 
El Gran Senor with Rodrigo 
de Triano in 1992. 

If Xaar wins in some style 
the big talking point is 
bound to be whether he will 
go for the Derby and 
whether he will stay a mile 
and a half, but some indica- 
tion of the doubt concern- 
ing his stamina is that he 
has been entered for the St 
James’s Palace Stakes over 
a mile at Royal Ascot. 

While Xaar ha« won over 


nearly everyone, it has not 
escaped notice that he al- 
ways seems to have a bad 
patch in a race — when he 
comes off the bit and takes 
time to answer the call 
from Olivier Pesller. 

This winding-up process 
tends to pass the initiative. 
If only temporarily, to his 
rivals and it will he at this 
stage presumably that King 
Of Kings, rumoured to be 
the best horse to come out 
of BallydoyJe since El Gran 


Senor, will make his vic- 
tory thrust. 

Aldan O’Brien, the colt’s 
trainer, has no doubt that 
King Of Kings Is an ex- 
traordinary talent. 

Onlike Xaar. King Of 
Kings cruises on the bridle. 
He is a “traveller” and an 
awesome sight when wait- 
ing to pick off the opposi- 
tion, but in some of his 
races last season when he 
was let down there was not 
quite as much in the tank 


as appeared likely — either 
that or bin hi gh car- 
riage was a sign of lack of 
resolve. 

That resolution is sure to 
be tested by Xaar who will 
join issue with King Of 
Kings at some stage unless 
the latter is a worldbeater 
of breathtaking 

proportions. 

Interestingly, King Of 
Kings is by Sadler's Wells 
who sired last year’s 2,000 
winner Entrepreneur. The 


only sire previously to sire 
successive Guineas win- 
ners was Northern Dancer 
(grandsire of King Of 
Kings) who was reponsible 
for T/imma and El Gran 
Senor In 1982 and *83. 

It is possible we could 
witness one of the great 
Guineas on Satorday. Xaar 
is a 4-5 chance but those 
close to King Of mug s do 
not believe there is a horse 
alive who should be odds- 
on to beat their colt 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Maguire is 
out for rest 
of season 


Chris Hawkins 


A drian maguire 

looks set to miss the 
remainder of the 
lumping season after 
breaking a collarbone for the 
second time in two months at 
Ascot on Tuesday evening. 

‘Tve seen Dr Michael Foy 
who said I’ve reftaetured the 
collarbone but it's not compli- 
cated,” explained Maguire. "I 
shall be out for three weeks if 
not longer and that virtually 
rules out the rest of the sea- 
son but 1*11 be back for the 
summer jumping. 

Tve had 93 winners and tt 
could have been worse, win- 
ning the Scottish National 
and Whitbread was great" 
Maguire, 27 yesterday, has 
had a torrid time with injury 
In recent seasons and has 
been out of action with seven 
broken bones since April 

1995. 

There is no jumping this 
afternoon when three Flat 
meetings provide punters 
with modest but tricky fare. 

Plenty of runners will en- 
sure some surprises but 
hackers should get oft on the 
right note at Redcar with 
Jack Berry's well-drawn An- 
gie Baby (2.10) in tbe Mid- 
dleton Tyas Maiden Auction 
Stakes. 

Angie Baby, drawn 14 of 25, 
should be able to secure the 
stands rails berth and, if 
showing the sort of speed 
when beaten a head by 
AA-Youknownothing at 
Musselburgh on her debut, 
will take some catching. 

Berry has made his Usual 


fast start to the season and 
One To Go (3.10) could give 
him a double at this meeting., 
One To Go appeared to find a 
mile in heavy going too for at 
Hamilton last time when a 
beaten favourite and a switch 
back to seven furlongs should 
help him. 

At Wolverhampton, there is 
a competitive race for the 
Allied Irish Bank Handicap 
over live furlongs but at the 
weights recent winner 
Daawe (420) looks the one to 
be on. 

Jeremy Glover’s seven- 
year-old entire scored at 
Thrisk recently beating 
Double Oscar, who is now 7lb 
worse off, just over half a 
length with Malibu Man. Sib 
worse oft, threequarters of a 
length farther back. 

Kieren Fallon goes to Brigh- 
ton where he has several 
likely looking mounts includ- 
ing Lady Carlyon (2.00) in 
the opening claim er. He rides 
Behind The Scenes (3.00) 
for Charles Cyzer. who had a 
winner at Bath on Monday, in 
the Manny Bernstein 
Handicap. 

Behind The Scenes was 
gelded last season and 
showed signs of improvement 
when third to Signed and 
Sealed at Wolverhampton 12 
days ago. 

Only four go to post for the 
Manny Bernstein Credit Div- 
ision Stakes and Saffron 
Rose (2.30) could be one of 
the day's value bets. 

A 20-1 shot when third to 
Cashmere Lady and Queen's 
Insignia at Thlrsk in a 14-run- 
ner handicap first time out, 
she has a lot less to do now. 


Brighton Jackpot card 


Wolverhampton all-weather programme 
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4fl2) 400-35 Ote«BPSfcoft-11 - _ T Bpw te 84 

60 ft5 ftey^Dtoamtoift-1 E 

Bd3 833140 «atobwrtCt4)UQuoift-U A tort 88 

70 47140- irt«fnas*oi6-ff Jjrt* m 

8R Otift iwr» omfezs) » tan 6-6 —Ra tear — 

• (71 00ft hfBWp43Wjw«8-8... — __J0«te* — 

ida OOOftO tenrtW(M01ta<.B-6 —JIM 84 

nS CCft S)pira8W(2fi7)PE*ni8-b JFrt* — 

13(1) ■ 00ft Zartpftl79 R Ste®®&-6 8 Dam — 

BaStarO-4 Acre Sar. W towhStefc. 8-1 tone Ora. ID-1 Ort tot tort. rtaoittnU. 12-1 

55a 


BERKELEY HANDICAP 3Y0 
1m At £2,406 (7 declared) 

10 ZMB Oamflc P5 85 P L-rws 9-7 J L£e**£ 

2 ff CKW ErtaerMPWfM- D tete. » 

3(7) 48 5 Vtaerai (5ff J L HoraO-1 . ..J (te ar SB 

40 04K)-? LrtlJpPnT Ertrt* 8-11 B Mb 0 83 

sm 0000-3 «ttr Dana C3) Ure P Drtu 8-7 — 4 (tart 88 

0004 teWteW MUM 8-3 i M antel 84 

70 00400 SrtBtnefflRtocl«ad8-2 A Hrtrtgr H* 84 

Brt 11-10 Las LB£ 11-4 After Dmi. 4-1 Optoc, B-i Us FWrt 10-1 S Mr Heps. 14-1 Meat 



| Trainer watch 


Una taafoB their firetnra fore new rtfaeraxtay — Brighton: 3 JO BonevenHc, W 
H&n to J Du*p, Dara Kay, E (yfirady to 0 Cosgrow, Doddand ErecuUve, B Smart to B McMaDi 
and Dudeen D Weld to T McSowm. 

Bedcan 3:40 Makati, M Camacfto to Miss J Camacho; 4.10 Bert's Oft. Mss SHai to Mrs M 
BeveJey. Chafe's GoJd. I Can^bel to A Kfteway, M^jar, P Walwyn to J RtGeiHU aru) Pasc The 
BesUEyetoJNDseda. 

Wu la m l ia«m to« 2.50 BacWiaider,RWrt» PM waring; 3.50 MamarersDancflr.CSmltfilo 
JEyrg. 


Results 


EXETER 

S.SO (2a XI a, ARCTIC 

CHAOfrte D Site (11-4); *. E i aWn aB n 
(7-1 h 3, Sw> Bta** (50-1). 8-11 f«v 
artanstona. B ran. a. eSsl (B MHiman) Tote: 
ESlSO: tiSQ. £2.10. Dual F: E&60. C£F: 
tiarz. 

AM 0a Sf 110«4> Htota 1, ALBte 
MARLS, S Wynne (5-11: a, Zograr 
111-1): 3, KaadWi Bard (5-1). 5-2 lav Phar 
Batter. 16 ran. 7, X. (T Forster) Tola: IB.40: 
C8m. fcSJ2Q. E3S». Dual R £66^0 Trier 
£83401 CSR £54.67. HR Silver Sirocco. 
Surprise Gunner. 

UO0B7M1O)ibOh)il,OOUDOI- 
ptEH, Alhondon (4-6tav): E, (rtrtdKba 
(25-1): E, Rtaer Boy (13-8). 4 ran. 2, a (T 
Forster) Tote: El JO. Dud F: E40L CSR 

SSittoEf 1 lOvdaCbJi 8 , ORATCte, S 

For (6-4 lav); 2. Trt«bm Up (9-1): 3, **r 
HqM (7-71 . 4 ran. a 7. <P Hftcnant) rotor 
52.30. Dual F: £680. CSF: £1053. ftft 
Rsmstar. 

4JO C2M at 110 yds Hdtota 1.SUHM5B 
SMCIAUS Burraugh(0-1); 2,Dafandb- 
•ndn P>1 lav): S. tynhwPa Mia 
(10-1). 8 ran. A 9. (P Rodford) Tote £5.10; 
£3J0. Cl 60, £3 j 00. Dual F; &B.UL CSF: 
£21 M. Trtaast £Wa87- 
SjOS Ora St Hdto W8 B T LEVEL, T 
Oascombe (10-1): S. Ariaea (4-1): 3, late 
Ondsa (1H lav) T ran. «. ia (J Payne) 
Tote: CaSO; E2JXL £260. Dual F: £920. CSF: 
£4427. Trieast £9827. KEk Laybnmhenne. 
FUCBmC7£M0. OU ADPCTl C$330. 

PUIHPTON 

I.IO tOm If Hdta): 1. SUM Alter, R 


Thornton <S-t3 tav); 2. ro wralw (T- T); a. 

Corort Surprtxa [9-2) 6 ran. 10 . Ik (M 
Pol Blase) Tots: Cl JO; Cl 60. £220. Dual P. 
£280. CSF: £4,38. 

345 (3m If HOfds Oft 1, E BOOK 
BBE.0 Leahy (6-2): *, Bamcrti (9-4 tav): 
3, Onv tordan (B-l>. 6 ran. a X (N Oase- 
(04) Tata: CZSO; tUBO. Cl JO. Dual F: f4JD. 

CSF:C7-B7. 

&EO (2m 4f Kteta 1, LAHSOOWNE, L 

Cummins (10-11 lav); *, Wadnda (7-1): 3, 
Ua wthcrwo Qfen (18-1). 8 ran. 1& a (P 
Wcholls) Tola: E1A0: £1.00, £24)0. £440. 
Dual F: E53L Trio: £14 50. CSF: £7^7. Aft 
HarattcalMfl. 

UO ten « te 1. SCOW OH, A 
Bales 0-1 co-tav); 2, Early DrWter (5-1); 
3.IMIW Vantara 0-1). 8-1 co-favB Food- 
brokar Star. Regal Aura. 6 ran. 22. 2. (J 
Mains) TotK £4.00: £1.60. £2-50. Dial ft 
S7J0.csF.nu.ia. 

4JO0A* Hd»)l1| ETEPA UDBBO r. J 
Leech (0-4); 2, Proooad (2-1 lav); 3, Poem- 
tea BH (13-7). 8 ran. a X. (R Curtis) Tote: 
£2.60: El 30. £1.70, tftZO. Dual F: £5.00. Trio: 
£18.10. CSF: E7 Trtaast £24 J8. 

. 4te(2m4(Hirt):1, DRUM BATTIER 

Kavanagh (25-1); *, Elm 3, 

Ea Art Mta, (2-1 MV). 8 ran. 9. X. (W 
Turner) ToM: E35O0: £700. £l SO. £100. 
Dual F: £8860 CSF: £14868. Tricast 
£37541. 

JACKPOT: £7.100 (part wOfl). £3.50092 
carried tanrard to Brighton today. 
PUtCVOIi C48.40. 

QUADPOnCIZID. 

• la n rtwapi to 18. 
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Football 


Preirierehip: 

Newcastle draw comfort 


First Division 

Middlesbrough 1 Wolverhampton 1 

Draw ' v 


Boro 



Stephen Biertey 


L eicester city and 
Newcastle United 
have been involved 
in high-scoring 
matches in recent 
seasons but just when both 
bad keen hopes of three 
points a fragmented goalless 
draw left both frustrated. 

Leicester are chasing a 
place in Europe whereas 
Newcastle still have the cloud 
of relegation blotting out 
their FA Cap sun. Newcastle 
were doubtless the better 
pleased with the outcome and 
they certainly had enough 
possession to have won. 

Yet if Kenny Dalglish’s side 
could not find any fortune in 
front of goal Alan Shearer 
was more than lucky to stay 
on the pitch after clearly aim- 
ing a retaliatory kick upon 
Neil Lennon when the two 
jostled on the byline. 

Lennon and lan Marshall 
created an early opening 
which hobbled behind the 
Leicester attackers, and a 
half-volley by Rmffa Heskey 
from a comer was fortu- 
itously blocked. Kasey Seller 
in the Leicester goal bad good 
reason to thank the p halanx 
of defenders in front of him, 
particularly as his goalmouth 
was initially swarming with 
white balloons that must have 
caused him concern if not 
confusion. 

These sponsors' balloons 
continued to swirl around the 
pitch until a ritualised pop- 
ping by the studs of the play- 
ers was ordered by the refer- 
ee. A bursting balloon might 
have been regarded as an apt 
summing up of their Premier- 
ship season by the Newcastle 
supporters. 

Leicester, fresh from their 
televised 4-0 victory at Derby 
last Sunday, sought to repro- 
duce this form in front of 
their own fans but it was 
Newcastle who began more 
comfortably although, charac- 
teristically, without produc- 
ing much danger. 

Warren Barton's run into 
the penalty area was spotted 
by David Batty but although 
his through-ball was directed 
well enough its trajectory did 
not allow Barton the chance 
to direct his header. He was 
too wide to hit the target him - 



on the edge of 
promotion 


■fichae! Walker 


Me and my shadow . . . Alan Shearer holds off his marker, Leicester City’s Matt Elliott, at Filbert Street last night . 


PHOTOQRAPtt ROSS KMNARD 


self, and when he guided the 
ball bads the Leicester de- 
fence were hardly troubled at 
alL 

Newcastle continued to 
squeeze Leicester back into 
their own half and deny them 
possession without -ever ap- 
pearing unduly thr eatening . 
Alan Shearer was frequently 


forced wide with Matt Elliott 
invariably controlling the 
centre ground. 

As for Leicester, they were 
finding scoring chances no 


more easy to come by with 
their best efforts directed 
from long range. City looked 
at their most dangerous when 
Steve Guppy found room on 


the left, with one shot de- 
flected for a corner much to 
the relief of the Newcastle 
goalkeeper Shay Given. Rob 
Lee’s pace and direct runs 
similarly created half-open- 
ings for Newcastle. 

Play opened up a little 
thereafter and it took an ex- 
cellent save by Given to deny 


Heskey who had previously 
looked to have been held in 
the penalty area. . 

Guppy’s free-kick was met 
virtually perfectly by the 20- 
year-old City striker but as he 
raised his arms in expecta- 
tion of a goal Given plunged 
to his left and turned the 
header aside. Lee and Batty. 


had Newcastle's best chances 
although Keller never had to 
make a save of Given's 
quality. 


CSy (S-S-2): KeUer; Kaamark. 
Elliott. Walsh: Savage, Zagorakls 
(UJlothome, 77mfn). Lennon. tzzsL Guppy: 
Marshall | Cotton 0*). Hookey. 
Newcastle United (3-5-2): Given: 
Deblzos, Howey. Pearce; Barton. Lea. 
Betty, Speed. Pistons; Shearer. Ketstaia. 
M Bodanham {W Sussex], 


M iddlesbrough can 
never be accused of 
making things easy on 
themselves or their support- 
ers. Needing three points last 
night in order to capitalise on 
Sunderland's riip-up at Ips- 
wich and ensure that only a 
draw was required a gains t 
Oxford United here on Sun- 
day to guarantee promotion, 
Bryan Robson's side strug- 
gled and ultimately foiled to 
overcome a Wolves tea m play- 
ing for i htfa more than mid- 
table respectability. 

So Boro’s wait and anxiety 
go on, and not even the sup- 
posed spark of Paul Gas- 
coigne returning from injury 
Tnwnag pri to ignite either his 
colleag ue* or the occasion. 

Middlesbrough worked 
hard and created several 
chances — but then so did 
Waives — and as the game 
dragged towards its conclu- 
sion Boro looked a very ordi- 
nary First Division side 
indeed. 

Nevertheless despite foiling 
behind to Wolves’ first away 
league goal to three months, 
Middlesbrough equalised 
through the Colombian Ham- 
ilton Ricard and they are now 
in second place. A point 
might still be Annng h on Sun- 
day, but really Middles- 
brough must beat Oxford. 

If the home side needed any 
added spur after their dubi- 
ous victory at Port Vale on 
Friday ni ght th*»n Sunder- 
land’s failure at Portman 
Road on Tuesday, allied to the 
return of Gascoigne, surely 
provided it. 

Yet it was Waives who stole 
the impetus In a frantic begin- 
ning of reckless attacks and 
feckless defence. 

With Simon 0§born 
prom p tin g the visitors from 
midfield, Mark Schwarzer in 
the Boro goal made two excel- 
lent stops in the first 15 min- 
utes — from Don Goodman 


and Robbie Keane — but was 
powerless to prevent a thir d 
effort from Mark Atkins roar- 
ing past him. 

In the 11th minute Atkins 


received the ball 22 yards 
from Schwarzer's line — • from 
an attempted clearancetby 
Curtis FZeadng-rr- and strotei 
a juicy volley in off ttelaj 

post ■ . ■ 

The Riverside was aghast,- : 
but was roused immediately 
by Boro’s tenacious response. 
First MSdtel Beck fluffed the 
kind of opening centre for-; 
wards allegedly dream o£ but 
in the next move Fl eming 
flung in a long centre: Nell 
MaddiSOn headed the hqn 
back across the area and Ri- 
card swivelled onto it with a 
dellcaqy hitherto unforeseen 
in his brief tune on Teesside, 
poking the ball through the 
legs of Mike StowelL 
After that a period of reflec- 
tion seemed to be in order, 
but clearly no one had told 
Keane. The 17-year-old per- 
formed admirably against 
Argentina for the Republic of 


Ireland -last Wednesday and 
unsurprisingly was having 
little difficulty in tormenting 
Middlesbrough’s leaden- 
footed defence. 

The start of the second 
resembled that of the first, the 
ball speeding from end-to-end 
in ping-pong fashion. By the 
50th minute a Merson drive, 
deflected off Keith Curie, 
clipped the Wolves wood- 
work, another shot from Mer- 
son flew inches over, and a 
third attack climaxed with 
Curie rf paring a Beck nod off 
his own line. 

There was also a meaty vol- 
ley from Andy Townsend. 
alth ou g h Wolves were still 
lively on the break, Mixu Paa- 

telafrian and Go odman both 

worrying Schwarzer. 

More than once Gascoigne 
was the one responsible for . 
gifting Wolves possession 
higher up, and it was the zip 
of Merson wide on the right 
that looked. Boro's most 
threatening weapon rather 
than Gascoigne’s studied mid- 
field passing. 

UJIwtimuuki Schwarzer: Flaming. 
Maddlaon (Kinder. STmln). Vickers. Festa, 
Moron. Gascoigne, Townsend. Muatos; 
Back, Ricard. 

WoteertMunpton Widwwxi StoweJI; 


Muscat. Naylor, Atkins, EmWen; Curie. 
Goodman. Simpson. Paatobtlnen: Keane 
(FroggatL 67). Osborn. 

M Bailey (impfngtan). 


Chelsea 0 Blackburn Rovers 1 


Gallacher grabs the spoils 


Martin Thorpe 


T HIS result was an about 
statistics, but only those 
relating to Blackburn 
were vital. Sixth-placed 
Rovers’ first win in six league 
games swelled their chances of 
holding an to a Uefo Cup place 
while Chelsea’s first defeat 
after three straight league 
wins was starved of meaning 
Perhaps the scent of addi- 
tional Cup Winners’ Cup final 
tickets had helped entice a 
33,311 crowd to Stamford 
Bridge for what, In Chelsea's 
case, was a game ripe for the 
employment of avoidance tac- 
tics rather than findin g a 
stratagem to win the game. 

Not wily were the club 
under the eye of officialdom 
to ensure they did not field an 
under-strength side between 
now and the May 13 show- 
down with Stuttgart in Stock- 
holm, but the players them- 
selves could have been 
forgiven for having thoughts 
of avoiding injury ahead of 
the big game. 

However, the authorities 
had no cause to worry last 


night as Gianluca v iaTH sent 
oat a team of recognisable 
strength, though missing 
Dennis Wise and Gianfranco 
Zola through injury. 

And the way that the home 
team bit into tackles sug- 
gested that the player-man- 
ager had warned them not to 
take a precautionary foot off 
the gas but to fight to main- 
tain their highest league posi- 
tion in years. 

Mark Hughes soon shot just 
wide and Dan Petrescu’s 
header forced a smart save 
from John Fflan. But the 
clearest chance fell to Black- 
burn’s Kevin Gallacher after 
only 75 seconds, when an 
Andy Myers error set the Scot 
free on goaL 

His shot, with only the 
goalkeeper to beat, was hit 
half-heartedly, though, and 
Dmitri Kharine’s routine dive 
was enough to push it away. 

It somehow reflected 
Rovers' recent form, which 
had brought just one win and 
one draw from the previous 
eight games and put their 
own chances of securing a 
European place on the. line. 

Three minutes alter the in- 


terval Blackburn received 
more help from the opposi- 
tion and took the lead. 
Damien Duff swung in a bend- 
ing cross from the left and 
Frank Leboeuf attempting to 
clear, mlsklcked. Kharine 
also hesitated and Gallacher 
made no mistake fhic time, 
tapping in from close range. 

Ten .minutes later Chris 
Sutton almost made it two 
when he shot narrowly wide 
from 19 yards after some dith- 
ery defending from Chelsea. 

As the game came to be- 
lated life, however, the home 
side had their moments. Tore 
Andre Flo's goalbound shot 
was deflected wide by the for- 
tunate Colin Hendry, then 
Mark Hughes saw a trade- 
mark blast on the turn 
pushed away by Fflan. 

The Welshman also hit a 
post after 85 minutes and in 
stoppage time Leboeuf did' 
likewise, but the equaliser 
would not come. 


CbelMa (4-4-2): Kharine: Clarke. 
Leboeui. My era. La Souse Patron. Oi 
Matteo. Newton. Poyet Ho, M Hughes 
BM tea Revere (4-4-2): Rian; Karma. 
Hendry. Henctioz. Valery: Flllcroft. 
McKJnlay. Sherwood. Duff: Sutton. 
Gei lecher. 

P Afcocfc (RedMii). 


Coventry City 0 Wimbledon 0 


_ Lombardo goes 

Dons make crucial point before his time 


Peter White 


LEDON ensured 
a 18 th successive 
season in the top 
flight with a point last 
night — assuming Bolton 
do not score 13 goals in 
their remaining two games 
— as Joe Kinn ear’s team 
stretched their unbeaten 
run at Hlgbfleld Road to 
eight games in a contest of 
few chances and little 
entertainment. 

For once Coventry could 
enjoy the run-in under no 
threat of relegation and the 
visitors almost canght 
them napping early on as 
the Dons desperately tried 
to score for the first time 
since beating Southampton 
1-0 on April 11. 

They came precious close 
after seven minutes only to 
be denied by the agile 
Sweden goalkeeper Magnus 
He dman, surprisingly pre- 
ferred by manager Gordon 
Strachan to the veteran 
Steve Ogrizovlc. 

Hedman justified his first 
senior appearance in a 


month by knocking away a 
close-range shot from Ja- 
son EnelL 

On 16 minutes Wimble- 
don's defender Dean Black- 
well clashed heads with the 
big striker Dion Dublin and 
was led off. to be replaced 
by Brian McAllister. 

Coventry struggled in 
attack early but the speed 
of Darren Hnckerby might 
have brought a penalty 
when Saturday’s hat-trick 
hero raced into the area 
and fell under the cbal- 



Strachan . . .Hedman call-up 


lenge of Chris Perry. 

With Gary Breen solid at 
the heart of the home de- 
fence, Wimbledon were 
soon reduced to long-range 
efforts, and attempts from 
Andy Roberts and Mark 
Kennedy caused the confi- 
dent Hedman no problem. 

On half-time Coventry 
broke away with Willie Bo- 
land and Dublin combining 
to set up Trond Soltvedt, 
bat the Norwegian mid- 
fielder rushed his shot. 

After the interval Huck- 
erby continued to test the 
Dons’ defence with his 
pace, with Alan Kimble 
producing a perfectly timed 
tackle to bring one poten- 
tially dangerous break to 
an abrupt halt. 

Euell might have ended 
the Dons’ long goal famine 
when Kennedy’s fine cross 
eluded Hedman and the 
striker raced in beyond the 
Car post — just too late to 
connect. 

CovMtryi Heoman: Shaw. Burrows. 
»»on. HucfceTOy. Whelan. Dublin. Totter, 
SoItvetfL Boland. Nilsson. 

Wtetol.da^ Sullivan: Kimble. Blackwell. 
TheWier. Roberts. Perry, Hughes. Annoy. 
Euell, Leebum. Kennedy. 

J Winter (StoetdorwMi-Tees). 


Results 


Football 

FA CARLING PftEMERSHIP 




21.899 

NATIONWIDE LEAOUE 
First Division 

id)' 


Ricard 12 

29.B7B 


(D * 
Atkins 10 


SCOTTISH LEAOUE 
HiM Dtvtstoa 

1 ( 0)0 


407 


CD® 

Tlndal 4 
Spence 62 


OH VAUXHALL 
borough 1 Cheltenham 2- 
UM*0«B UUUHIft Pa 

■ Basingstoke 1 Hendon 4. 


Dutwhdi I Harrow Bdr a 
cm sumn umub PraHw Mv 
Wom Forest Green 3 Merthyr 1: Salisbury 
0 Rotltwell Tit 0. 


Atherton Colls 3 Nontwlcfi Tn 6. 


Loads 0 Liverpool 1; Noam Airest 0 Man 
Utd 1; Trarnnere 3 Stoke 0. Hra4 Pfe latei. 
OWham i Huddarfiieid 2; pivr Vale i MW- 
dlesbruiigh 0. leawid DMafaro Barnsley 
3 BonOey 0: Blackpool 0 Bradford C ft 
Carlisle 2 Lincoln 7; Shelf LKd 2 Stockport 
a Wrexham 3 Rochdale ft York 1 Shrews- 
bury 3. TUrd Pt vM liar Wigan 3 ClMtter- 
Eeld 1 

AVON I HSU RANCH COMBINATION! 
nret BMskac Charlton C Portsmouth ft 
Ipswich 3 Chelsea ft Southampton 1 Wim- 
bledon ft Watford 2 Swindon a. 


drat top Luton 4 west Ham 3. 
i.nacuh of WALKS! Caernarfon Tn 3 
TNS 1; Conwy 0 Bangor $2. 


Q— AM LEAGUE: Armtnla BlteteeM 2 
Kaiserslautern ft Bayer Leverkusen 2 Bor- 
uaala Dortmwtd ft Sehalka 1 Cologne ft 
VtL Bochum 2 Hortha Berlin 1. 

HBJOUUI UMW Molenbeek 2 Excel- 
sior Mouseron 1: Antwerp 2 Charleroi 4; 
Beveren 3 Lokeran Oi Weeterlo 2 Ander- 
teefrt ft Sl-Tnrldense 0 Lornmel ft Uerae 3 
Standard Liege 1: Genk 2 Oort 1; Club 
Brugge 4 Eendracht A teat 1. 


Rugby Union 


DUM 


Hartequfns 2B S ara cen s 2ft Wasps 17 
Leicester 13. 

TBHNINTS PRSHlIRSHIPi Division 
ZBr Proem Lodge 5 Biggar 44. 


Rugby League 


(10) 14, I— tel Lem (12) 
IB. B um te m Trieer W Freeman. S Pick- 
lea. Potter. Sate PKB. LnauUm Lmo 
Trim P Jones. Pefeepo, Sokxner. n ite r 
P Jones 3. Drew week Ruane {463) 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE LIAQUHr 
Seed pH D Mte nes HuB dockers 31 New 
Earawtcfc 22. 


Tennis 

ATP MUNICH OPBb M 


(Carl M S Rusedski (GB) 6-4. 6-0. 
lSwe)MT Hen- 


man (GB) 6-3. a-i; m 


I (Swe) 


bt G Kuerten (Br) 7-6. 6-8; O Btawco (Sp) 
bt G Mandt (AuQ 6-4, 8-2: N Necode FO 
bt M PhWptftiUaalB (Autei 6-4. 7-6. 

ATP cam OPEN Prague): Swot* 
round* F M pN (Bt) bt T KafeMkov 
(Rug) 6-4. 6—4; J lane ties (Sp) bt R Vawfc 
(Cr) 7—0, 6-1; D PesoariB (Rom) MMTa- 
bare [CD 6-8. 6-& A CWro efcmr (Rue) bt 
A Porte (Sp) 6-4, 6-0. 

ATP challenge (Atlanta): nrat rate 
P from (US) bt A O'Brien (US) 6-2. 
7-ft ■ Cart—nn iBr) bt J Courier (US) 
0-3. 2-6. 6-4; M Delgado (Para) bt J Artto- 
nJo Marin (Sp) 6-4, 6-ft A Pnel (Rom) bt 
8 Sargalan (Arm) 6-4, 0-4; P Igi i M erf 
(Arg) ot M nustrom (tee) 6-3. 6-ft » 
C— ip4nE (US) bt S Laraau (Con) 6-3. B-C 
■ WaaMnplaw (US) bt M Tebtaffl (Aia) 
6-0, 6-ft A Calalra— (Sp) be G Stafford 
ISA) 4-6. 6-2, 6-4; H lU aet u re (US) bt A 
Hernandez (Men) 6-3. 6-1. 

WTA EVENT (Hamburg): first re e n d : 4 
C e mtell (US) M F Late (Arg) 6-2. 0-4; A- 
Q SMot (Fr| bt K Habautfova (Slovak) 6-3. 


6-3: J Abe (Ger) U P Hy-Bouiata (Can) 
6-1. 6-& V Itwia PaiLite (Sp) bt R Bob- 
kova (Cz) 6-3. 6-1: S Nn minder (Neth) bt 
R Dragornlr (Rom) 6-2. 6-2: P Schoydar 
(Swttz) M Rare PerfeBI (bj 6-1. 6-0: A 
Final (Fr) bt B Patens (Aut) 6-7. 6-4. 8-2. 
Eecnad rote M Htngfa (Swrtz) bt J He- 
lard-OecugiB (Fr) 7-6. 6-1: J Novotna (Cz) 
bt M Serna (Sp) 8-4, 6-ft a SdMt (Aut) bt 
I Majod {Pro) 7-Sm 6-2. 

WTA CROATIAN OPEN (Boll: first 
roan* M J P a rwd« (US) bt F Lubtem 
(TQ 6-2. 7-tfc M Lwole (Crc) bt K Brandi 
(US) 6-2. 3-6. 7-6. T e ero d rate M 
E be O Ete (Arg) “ S Klwnova (Cz) 7-8. 
6-1; L o mr a rte Itub b f (Fr) bt T 
(Rue) 6-2. 6-0. 


Baseball 


AMBBCM I IIMIIR Tampa Bey 3 Oak- 
land 4; Boston S Detroit 7; Baltimore 5 
Anaheim 6; Chicago WS 1 Cleveland 4. NY 
Yankees 2 Toronto 6: Kansas City T Seat- 
tle & Minnesota 2 Texas 7. 

NATIONAL umub San Fr a nc i sco 2 
Pittsburgh 1; Houston 4 NY Mats 3 
(tOInna): Cincinnati 8 Philadelphia 11 
(lOnns); Colorado 8 Florida 7: Arizona 2 
Atlanta 12: Los Angelas 6 MUwmAae 3: 
San Diego T Chicago Cubs 3. 


Basketball 


New York 65 Miami 91 
(Maml lead series 2-1); AtfBtfa 96 Cher- 
lone 6« (OnriotM lead 3-1). W rom 
Cute r — ote Mmtesou 66 Seattle 90 
(MimuB load 2-t): Portland w la 
L akers 94 (Las Angelas lead 2-1). 


Boxing 

WBA AMOR ■AMTAMWHQHT TTT1C 
L Japan); Hiodl Bde (Japan, 
bt Hlnrid l oka (Japan) pis. 


KSSSTb, 


Cricket 


S NCOHP XI CHAMPIOKSHW (FI rat daw 
today 11.0): lie Mira w.. e ■ Sussex 306 (M T 
E Peirce 13ft R K Rooeft Rabons 8-124). 
Derbyshire £3-1. Safltaa Wtertstn Kent 
134 (R w T Key 6ft Wilson 4-33). faami 
120-2. (Second day): Hb d dro Ltecaster 
266-8 dec (O I Stevens 122) end 15-a 
Gloucester 206-8 dec (M J Churcn lOIno: 
Ko*enh443) K—wte A DwnMpac War- 
wteunuo 3ia (M J Powati i3»; pii ‘ 
4-64). Hampshlra 212-4 (D Kenwey ~ 


Ice Hockey 


0S8WB 4 New Jersey 3 (Ot- 
tawa lead series 3-1): Beaton 0 Washing- 
ton 3 (Washington load 3-1). Was 
Cwtwwe i i San Joee 1 Dallas 0 lot) 
(series oed 2-2); Phoenix 2 Detroit 


(series tied 2-2); Edmonton 1 Colorado 3 
(Cotorada lead 3-i). 


Rowing 


to Mori' 


(Putney to 

lake}: l. G Searie (Moiesey) SOinlri , 

ft P HaJnlng (Aurtel Kensington) 21.07: 3. 1 
Wasson (London) 21.17, T Gale (Tideway 
ScuHere) not rowed out 


Snooker 

BtBASSY WOULD CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Sheffield): Itelw t biteet J Wb^h, 
(Scot) bt J Parrott (Eng) >3-11, K Doherty 

(Irel bt M Stevens (Wales) 13-10: It 

■ron (EngJ K J While (Eng) 13-7 


Evening Racing 

CHELTENHAM 

US (2ro St* 1.CSDAH SQUARE Mr J 

Jukes (3-1 Jt Fevt a, OrolZa-u 
Fav): 3, Bte tew (25-ij. 18 ran. k 20 
(VKsnr Dortnoll) Tote: C«30; Cftin nm' 
nisi. Duel F; m 90 Trta C77.40. CSF: 
£11-69. 

LOO pa 2f noedsji 1. oouni 
TWHLUK, Mr J Ttzzart (4-1); L -- — - 
mm (4-6 Fav); 3. Jo, Bir Uh (12-Te 

ran. (R Wiikms, Tote E5.1ftCiV 
° aB ‘ F ax ' Trtfc E8J0 ‘ 

*•3* te lly i, Holland house. Ur 

C Vigors (n-0 Fay). 2, 

SI JO. Holy sting EUO 

JSi'SSWWAgpS 

(11-4 Fav) 7 ran. JX. ft |U^D wSSKS 

7M (3m If 1 lOytoyV^VAiew* 

i* as ili rote* (33—1). 6 ran 

c, - ao - 


8. IB (2ai HOteO 1, W. 

Mr A Dalton (100-30): *. Wte teg (16-6 
Jt Fav); 3, M BsmbMo (12-1). 15-6 Jt Fav 
Busman. 11 ran. -3. 10. (T Jones) Tote: 
C4A0; £13). £1.70, £130. Dual f: E&MX 
Trio: C19.40. CSP. EftST. 

QUADPOn 01.10 PLACNPOTI 08.00 


KELSO 


Catesham v Boreham Wood. 

Mot Barton Rvrs v Loath orheed. Berii- 
wmeted Tn v Hampton. B s c rod BhMro 
Banstaad Ath v Leighton Tn Tblrd Dfv- 
“ — c toWon * Porting. 


MS (2m HOyde> 1, JUST HUSH, A 

Dobbin (90-1): 2, J J Babee (4-11 Fav): 3, 
Mete Bar pv-i). 10 ran. X 13. (R MxdaI 
Tote: £35 JO: £3Aft £1.10, CftflO. Dote P. 
SSJO. Trio: £37 JO. C8R £26.12. 

(.11 (ton 1f> 1, CUTTULL HOPS, G F 
Ryan (0-2): 2. bi te -i n Twi (7-4 Fav): s, 
te roeroe Soviet (12-1). 9 ran. 27. 11. 
(Mrs S SnritM Tots £7.10; eftBO, CL50. 
S2JSQ. Dual Fl £5.60. Trie: E23J0. CSF: 
£1052. 

LW (2m HOyds> «, . WNLL AP- 
POOfTED, Mr B Gibson (10-1): 2, Droano 
(5-1): 3, CtomN I ilml ml (7-4 Fav). 6 
ran. 7. 7. (B Mactaggarg Tow: £6.10: 0.00, 
CftSD. Dual F: £1730. CSF; £4934. 

7J2* (3m 1f> 1, HAUQHTY PtmiML R 
Mteteth (7-2 Fav); 3, Parte (rt-lh 3, 

p o-Netfi) tom cLoo. 

Dual F: £21.10. Trio; £1ft4ft CSP B1.14. 
Trieste; CWft04. 

LM (tow 1I)| 1, HOWAYMAM, Mr R 
Morgan (Evens Fav); 2, Tar taa 

aseeai (16-1). 6 ran! 7k. X (K Anderson) 
Tote: ElJft Cl JO. DAO. Dual ft CIA 
CSF: £253. 

8JO c*m Of 1 10|da> T, CASH BOX, N 
Smtfh (5-1): a, P s ri i nte . King (7-T); 3, 
UteWMB (11-4). 6-4 Fav Jocks Cross. 8 
ran. 31 7. (TCifr) ToCk CftOO: D JO. D M. 
Cl. 10. Dual R C13J1L CSF: C33J0. Trlcatt 
D0127. 

OUADPOTi 014.70. puwam £44,40 


Fixtures 


(7A0 untoss stead) 

Football 


NATWmnw LEAO Uto first DHIte uu. 

Crewe v 3deir uw (7.46V 
ON VAUXHALL CIOWllMIC to iMk Tn 
v Yaovfl (T4S): Southport v Dover (7/4S); 
Slough v Stteybrioge (743). 


: Runcorn v Gubeley. 


_ _ , - Halaeewen v Bath (745). 

DMoIot Reddttch Uld v Stourbridge. 
Sewthroa OMriom Witney Tn v Ton- 
bridge Angels. 

NMT COUNTIES L—iOUto first Mr- 

"te Hastingden V St Helena Tn: Klds- 
prove Ath v Burneou uh: Rants bottom Ud v 
Hoi her 08. 

ARNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
I H A M JB first W v Mot Easlngun vTow 
Law Tn. 


A TTILIO LOMBARDO 
has stepped down from 
his position as player- 
manager of Crystal Palace 
earlier than expected. The 
chairman Ron Noades and the 
coach Ray Lewington will 
take charge of tram affairs 
until the end of the season, 
when the Italian would have 
quit anyway. 

Lombardo, who took charge 
on March 13 when Steve Cop- 
pell became director of foot- 
ball development, will con- 
tinue as a player at the club, 
who are hoping to bring in 
the former England coach 
Terry Venables this summer 
if the prospective fihaiTman 
Mark Goldberg completes a 
£30 million takeover. 

Noades said yesterday that 
he had wanted to appoint the 
former Tottenham managp r 
Gerry Francis as coach but 
had been blocked as Goldberg 
hung on for Venables. 

Benfica have been ordered 
by Fife to pay Manchester 
United the fee for Karel Po- 
borsky within 30 days. Fife in- 
tervened because United have 
not received any of the £2 mil- 
lion they agreed with foe Por- 
tuguese dub for the Czech in- 
teraational in December. 

The Aston Villa manager 
John Gregory has given five 
players whose contracts ex- 
pire at the end of next season 
a deadline of June 1 this year 
to decide on their futures. 

Gregory has opened talks 
with Mark Bosnich, Mark 
Draper, Julian Joachim, Gary 


Charles and Riccardo Sci- 
meca, whose current deals 
run out in the summer of 
1999. The Villa manager is de- 
termined that negotiations 
will not drag on into next sea- 
son and has said he will start 
looking for replacements if 
the five players fail to give 
him a decision. 

Gregory Is keen to avoid 
the dilemma of the current 
campaign which has seen the 
future of Steve Staunton, who 
can leave on a free transfer 
under the Bosnian r uling ' 
still undecided as the season 
draws to a close. 

“The situation 1 don't want 
is to go away on my holidays 
this summer worrying and 
wondering about having to 
come back and face players 
who haven’t signed new 
deals,” he said. 

The FA Cup giantkillers. 
Emley have sacked their long- 
est-serving player, the full- 
back Simon Jones, and are 
taking disciplinary action 
against two others after em- 
barrassing scenes in a local 

cup final 

After their Sheffield Senior 
Cup final 3-0 win over the 
Rotherham side Parkgate at 
Hillsborough, Jones and his 
team-mate Steve Lacey caine 
to blows and Dean Calcutt 
was sent off after the final 
whistle for throwing the ball 
at a rival player. 

The captain Ian Banks was 
so ashamed of his team’s . be- 
haviour that he refused to lift 
the trophy. 


Briupon w Bristol MF. Bridg- 
water Tn * Brisilngton: Odd Down v Wesl- 
bury Uld: Thrarton Tn v Mtekshetn Tn: 
Barnstaple Tn v Bleetora. 


fereraan v Proton (TJJ). first DMdro 
Boltofi v Noto County (7.0); MldtHoserouah 
e Coventry (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION 

P4JJ: tee OPR V Mllwtel (to): Brighton' 
V Crystal Palace (10); Tottenham v Wol- 
ford (2D). 

M COUNTIES UCAOUB, Seooarf Dhr- 

Uor: Bristol C * Brentford HID). 

PA WOMEN’S PREMIER LBAOUBl 
Netkaite BMriero Tranmere Rvre v Liv- 
erpool (7.0). 

IWA IMS CIl AEW in HI U P; Rot fe 

Iceland v Denmark (Si Mirren Pfc, Paisley) 
Sweden v Greece (Broedwood Stadium. 
Cumbernauld). Qroup B: Italy v Liechten- 
stein (Hampden Pk): Norway v Portugal 
(Hr Pfc. Uotfwwea). Qroap a Finland v 
Scotland {McOtarmhl Fk. Perth); Rep of 
Ireland v Spain fForThtoank Stadium. Sdr- 
llng). Oreop Bt Israel v Croatia [Victoria 
Pfc Dingwall): Ukraine V Hubs la (Caledo- 
nian stars urn. Inverness), 


Sport in brief 

Motor Racing 


Rugby League 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEACUEi 

Ovtnden v Normanun (7.0). 


Cricket 


BSISON AJVD HEDGES CUP (Ona day; 
11 J): Tero t o m Somerate v Brftteh Univer- 
eltlea. The Ovali Surrey v 
GtQWMWranire. 

AON TROPHY (Ona day; 11.0): OU Traf- 
*ote LancosNre v YoritsftJra. 


David Coulthard and the Ital- 
ian driver Giancarlo Fisi- 
cbella escaped unhurt from 
accidents during testing at 
the Circuit de Catalunya in 
Barcelona yesterday, writes 

Alan Henry. 

Coulthard crashed his 
McLaren at 140mph when exit- 
ing the downhill right- hand 
corner before the start/finish 
line and Fisichella. doing 
20Oraph, had a puncture at the 
end of the long main straight 
and spun his Benetton into 
me barriers. Both care suf- 
fered extensive damage. 

Rowing 

Greg Searie became the un- 
disputed emperor of British 
sculling when he took the 
championship of Great Brit- 
ain, the Wingfields, with ease 
from Putney to Mortlake yes- 
writes chrlstopfier 
Dodd. Against Peter Haining, 


Ian Watson and Tom Gale he 
was more than four lengths 
up after a mile and could 
choose his course on the big 
Incoming tide at leisure. 

“i Drst 013,1 to 
hold Henley’s Diamonds, 
National Championships, 
Thames World Sculling Chal- 
lenge, Scullers Head and 
Wingfields titles simulta- 
neously. “Itis nice to have 
that sort of control” he said 
afterwards.’ 


Boxing 

Keith Knox from Bonnyrigg 
will challenge Alfonso Zven- 
Jlka of Zimbabwe for his 
Commonwealth flyweight 
title on June l in Glasgow 
Zvenyika beat Knox's fellow 
Scot Paul Weir in January to 
win the title. 

Tennis 

Steffi Grafs father Peter was 
released from prison yester- 
day after serving more than 
half of his three years, nine 
months sentence for tax 
evasion. 
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Clangers on 

clay from 

British duo 


Chrts Bqwara in Munich 



RITAIN’s top t*o 

gjffsss: 

ihS ! ^ nn on anything 
day counted ft? 

t “?^ e grass is for cows, 

Lfiff" is for making 
brides, said Rusedskiafter 
ms ignominious 6-4. 6-0 defeat 
feamst the German OhSr 
the world No. 121, who 
took only S3 minutes to wipe 
the top seed and world No. 5 off 
Centre Court in a matrh post, 
poned from Tuesday night 

At the same time, on an out- 
side court, Henman aian man- 
aged only four games In a 69- 
minute lesson in how to play 
on dirt It was meted out by 
Thomas NydahL whose rank- 
ing of 77 is made up largely of 
day-court results whereas 
Henman’s ranking of 17 fea- 
tures none. The Swede won 
6-3, 6-1* 

How optimism can evapo- 
rate! Three weeks ago Ru- 
sedski was upbeat about the 
clay season, saying that if 
Stefkn Edberg could reach the 
1989 French Open final with 
an attacking game and Pat 
Rafter could do the same last 
year, then so could he. Yester- 
day suggested otherwise. 

In fairness Rusedski had a 
nightmare and Gross played 
(me of his best matches on a 
surface slowed by 24 hours of 
rain. In rallies far longer than 
he is used to on other sur- 
faces, the big-serving left- 
hander was ground down by 
Gross’s relentless accuracy. 
That said, Rusedski hardly 
helped himself with countless 
errors of Judgment and sel- 
dom can he have made so 
much involuntary use of his 
racket frame. 

"This is one of those 
matches you just have to for- 
get about as soon as possible,” 
he said. "But Fm still optimis- 
tic I can do well on the day. 


k goln 8 very 
beating and taking 
so “? good clay-court 

2* m practice, I just have to 
fransfer it into matches. Obvi- 


£*? art hel P me when 
i £P urt te playing heavy, 
but it s quite East in Rome and 
Paris and I could do wen." 

Henman, the No. 4 seed 
here, fared little better 
against a man who knows 
t«ese courts inside out; Ny- 
dahl played for many years 
for Munich in the national 
tennis league. 

‘I’bc Briton held his own for 
the first few games but al- 
ways had to battle the harder 
to hold his serve. Too many of 
his best shots came back with 
interest, and the writing was 
on the wail once he was bro- 
ken for the second time to 
concede the first set 

“I played really badly." 
Henman said. *Td obviously 
have liked it a lot warmer and 
quicker, I couldn't rush the 
net so much and I never got 
into a rhythm on the baseline. 
But I played poorly and that’s 
why I lost." 

After his first-round defeat 
in Monte Carlo last Tuesday, 
Henman had stayed on to 
practise for four hours a day 
on his least favourite surfhee. 
Now he plans to remain here 
for yet more court work be- 
fore going direct to next 
week’s event in Hamburg. 

"I obviously don’t expect 
my best results to come on 
clay, but I think the work I’m 
putting in now is an invest- 
ment which should >»itp my 
game farther on all surfaces.” 

Other seeds to fall yesterday 
were the No. 3, the French 
Open champion Gustavo 
Kuerten, and the No. 5 Mark 
Philippoussis. The Brazilian 
was beaten 7-6. 6-3 by another 
Swede, the rejuvenated 31- 
year-old Magnus Gustafeson, 
who will now return to the top 
30. The Australian, who was 
the defending champion, went 
out 6-4, 7-6 to the Australian 
Open semi-finalist Nicolas 
Escude of France. 


Benson and Hedges Cup 


. '.. ' '•’T*. “JW, — 



Over and out . . . Peter Martin of Lancashire is bowled by Ashley Giles as Warwickshire press their one-day claims 

Lancashire v Warwickshire 


PHOTOGRAPH: IAUR94CE QRFFTTHS 


Scoreboard 


Small tremor for hosts 


Andy Wilson at Old Trafford 


Golf 


O’Meara survives 
‘careless’ marking 


Gordon Richardson 
In Milan 


I ARK O’MEARA, the 
US Masters cham- 
Ipion, said he would 
"have to live" with sugges- 
tions that he replaced his ball 
incorrectly on the way to win- 
ning the i>TwvknA Trophy in 
Paris last September, but the 
nmner-up, Jarmo Sandelin of 
Sweden, has urged Mm to 
return the trophy. 

The 41-year-old American 
admitted after watching a 
Swedish television video that 
he possibly broke the rules on 
the 15th green in the final 
round at St Nom la Bretficbe. 
"I agree that die angle on the 
camera on the video shows 
that 1 may not have replaced 
the ball correctly, but you 
have to remember that my 
point of view was from above 
the b«ii and I can. only think I 
must have thought I’d put it 
back correctly" 

Sandelin, who finished a 
stroke behind O’Meara, said: 
“1 was shocked when I saw 
the video. A professional 
golfer shouldn’t make a mis- 
take like that. 

"I admire his goK, and the 
picture of him is that he is a 
really honest guy. £Ds reputa- 
tion could be destroyed if he 
doesn't return the trophy. If 
he doesn’t, people will be 
wondering If this has hap- 
pened before.” „ ' 

John Par amor, th e P GA 
European Tour’s chief referee, 
said the video seemed to show 
O’Meara marking his ball 
about half an inch nearer the 
hole. "In my opinion it was 
carelessness an Mark’s part." 

Had tfae incident which, was 
TOTfi/wi by a Swedish viewer 
who raised the matter several 
weeks later, come to light be- 
fore he signed his card 
O’ Meara would have faced a 


twoshot penalty. -Had he al- 
ready signed it he might have 
been disqualified- Either pen- 
alty would have given Sande- 
lin file £116,000 first prize. 

No retrospective action will 
be taken because the Tour 
has accepted O'Meara’s word 
that he did not deliberately 
commit an offence. 

O'Meara, who was sent a 
copy of the tape, said: "It’s a 
horrible moment when you 
are confronted with some- 
thing like this.” 

At the Masters he spoke 

with the European Tour exec- 
utive director Ken Schofield 
and the US Tour commis- 
sioner Tim Finchem and told 
them he believed he had 
replaced his ban correctly. 

"My integrity has never 
been in question. If I felt in 
my heart that I had broken 
the rules I would call it on 
myself, but 1 don't feel that’ 

Lee Westwood, back after a 
three-week break, is the 
favourite here for the Italian 

Open after his win in New 
Orleans the week before the 
US Masters. His main rivals 
will include Darren Clarke. 
eight h in the Masters, and 
Jose Maria Olazabal, joint 
second on Sunday in the 
Spanish Open. 



O’Meara. . . ‘not my style’ 


Athletics 


Crachworid record-holder’s 
future hangs in the balance 


— ! career of Jan Zelezny; 
_ the . javelin world recoro- 
. holder and two times Olympic 
champion, is in jeopardy, doc- 
tors said yesterday. 

The- Czech injured himself 
is training a week ago and 
underwent surgery 111 
last Briday. "He is 
ev ents this year," said the 
chief surgeon Vaclav Sme- 
taxa.^H« career is m doubt- 
Zelazny, 31. was tomn g a 

w^ghtattechedtoanMgehy 

a rubber hand; the weight tut 
bis ankle and he fell a™ 


jnred his right shoulder. His 
absence dears the way for 

Steve BacWey to win the Euro- 
pean Championship in Buda- 
pest in August; the Britan won 
the title in 1890 and 1994 and 
Zelazny won the Olympics in 

1992 and 1996. . 

• Malaysia yesterday denied 
that the Commonwealth 
rtawww may he moved from 
Kuala Lumpur. Sieh Kok Cbl. 
the Olympic Council cf Malay- 
sia secretary, said they would 
go ahead in September hi spite 
of concerns about paflutian. 




VEN the return of 
Wasim Akram as cap- 
tain could not stir 
Lancashire from 
their one-day wobbles, allow- 
ing Brian Lara's Warwick- 
shire to claim two important 
points In this year’s Benson 
and Hedges Cup. 

Before their opening B & H 
match last seaso n , against 
Yorkshire, Lancashire had 
not tost a cop tie at Old Traf- 
ford for 10 years. They have 
no w gone down in three out of 
five, which in addition to a 
defeat by Sussex at Hove in 
the NatWest Trophy last sum- 
mer has surely cost them 
their reputation as the lead- 
ing limited-overs side. 

Warwickshire are contend- 


ers to succeed them, though 
surprisingly their last appear- 
ance in the B&H final was in 
1994. The key to this success 
lay not with the flailing bats 
of Lara and Nick Knight but 
the fingers of Neil Smith and 
Ashley Giles and the cool 
head of Gladstone S mall 
Lara was trapped lbw for 13 
by Tan Austin, thoug h his cap- 
taincy still played a part Lan- 
cashire were on course for a 
modest target of 235, with 
John Crawley reaching a 58- 
ball 50. when Lara recalled Ed 
Glddins to th«» attack in place 
of Small. Glddins hurl already 
claimed the scalp of Mike 


Atherton, caught behind off a 
beauty after an encouraging, 
if brief; 11, but Crawley had 
top-edged Small’s second ball 
over long leg for six. 

Giddins bowled Mike Wat- 


kinson. Crawley’s partner in 
a second-wicket stand of 82; 
and with his mission accom- 
plished, Lara returned to 
Small, who in partnership 
with Smith stanched the flow. 

Crawley, cleverly denied 
the strike by Lara, took 21 
balls spread across nine overs 
to add four rubs before being 
adjudged lbw sweeping at 
Smith, and by th*»n Small had 
won a similar decision as 
Andy Flintoff tried to work a 
straight one to fine leg. What 
followed underlined Neil 
Fairbro filer’s importance to 
Lancashire's one-day success. 


as in his absence with a fin- 
ger injury two mote wickets 
fell in successive overs. 

Wasim hinted at the lower- 
order recovery for which Lan- 
cashire are renowned with 31 
from 28 halts includin g two 


sixes. But when Giles had 
him well caught by Giddins 
running in from backward 
point the game was up. 

Giles’s figures of three for 
22 were his best in the compe- 
tition. as was his 37 from 38 
balls at the end of the War- 
wickshire innings, which 
clinched his first Gold Award. 
He is stm recovering from an 
Achilles injury but having 
made his international debut 
in the one-day games against 
Australia last year, then been 
selected for, but ignored in, 
Sharjah, he must have a 
chance of a place in England's 
Texaco squad this summer. 

Knight who is a certainty, 
had launched Warwickshire's 
innings with 33 from 46 balls, 
and David Hemp’s half-cen- 
tury and Giddins’s three for 
25 were also significant. 


18 


N V Knlghi D Clmpple 

N M K Snath c Akram b Martin 

o L Hemp cHagg a Martin 

-B C Lara lbw b Austin „ — 18 

TL Pannay c Atherton D Chappie IT 

DR Brown bWaatm B 

A F Giles c WaiWnaon b Wasim 87 

G Watch e Martin b Chappie 16 

fK J Piper not out 13 

G C Small not out X 

Extras JRM.w11.nbBJ 81 


Total (tor 0. so overs) 884 

FaMol I n to a f 33. 75. 101. 133. 151. 172. 
196. 224. 

OktootbOttESHtUOdlnS. 
BMvfiaitwaalm 10-0-3S-£ Martin 
10-0-80-2: Chappie 10-0-40-3. Austin 
10-0-51-1: YatBS 10-0-44-0. 


LANCASHIRE 

U A Atherton c Piper b Quoins 1 1 

MWaftlnson hGkJdlna 34 

JPCrawlay lbw b Smith 54 

A RlritaS lbw b Smart 1 


G D Lloyd c Brown b Small 18 

•Wasim Akram c Giddins b Giles 81 

•fW K Hogg c Piper b Smith O 

ID Austin st Piper b Giles 5 

Q Yates hoi out a 


G Chappie c Giles b Glddins 3 

P j Martin b Giles 4 

Extras (Ibis. w6) — 81 


Tola) (45.1 overs). 185 

FaB o* w l okaf i 28. 108.110.120. 132. 

13*. 1S8. 172. 179. 

B u wMng j Glddins 10-1-35-3: Brown 
7-0-32-Q; Giles 7.1-2-22-3; Small 
10-0-38-2. Smith 10-0-^35-2; Welch 
1 -0-7-0. 

Hwmfcws. V A Holder and G Sharp. 

Wanrlckahfea mm by 48 nets. 


Snooker 


Another 
dream 
ends for 
jaded 
White 


Clive Everton In Sheffield! 


ONNIE O’SULLIVAN 
slamm ed the door shut 
on Jimmy White at the 
Crucible last night with a 118 
break in frig match-clinching 
frame. It followed a bafllingly 
casual middle-session display 
which gave the old stager a 
glimmer of hope in their 
World Championship quar- 


MiddJesex v Sussex 


Scoreboard 


Brown sauce is garnished by gold 


Robert Kftson at Lord’s 


"p! 

I WJ 
I op 


OSE theories about 
wicketkeepers who 
open the batting were 
cheerfully undermined 
along with Sussex yester- 
day as Middlesex and Keith 
Brown opened their Benson 
and Hedges campaign with 
a victory. 

There are those who 
insist that if Alec Stewart 
breaks a finger Brown 
would be as good a one-day 
replacement as England 
could muster, and there 
was nothing in the 35-year- 
old’s Gold Award-winning 
innings of 114 to dissuade 
them. 

Brown was on the field 
throughout as Sussex, chas- 
ing the home side’s 283 for 
five, fell only six runs short 


on a day improbably free of 
rain. Only right at the end. 
when Keith Newell popped 
up with a bright, unbeaten 
62, did the visitors threaten 
to deprive Middlesex of 
their first Benson and 
Hedges win over county 
opposition for three years. 

Last year’s 46-run defeat 
to Iraland and defeats in all 
four of their group games is 
hardly an imposing record 
and, when Newell swung 
Paul Weekes into the 
Grandstand building site to 
leave Sussex needing eight 
off the last three tells, it 
seemed the curse might 
still be lurking. Happily for 
Brown’s sense of humour, 
they managed only a leg- 
bye and his second Gold 
Award in 14 years was in 
the bag. 

The wicketkeeper’s 


uncomplicated innings, 
which included seven fours 
and a six, occupied 136 
balls and, despite a dashing 
cameo from Mark Kampra- 
hash, the real damage to 
Sussex's ambitions was 
done facta fifth-wicket stand 
of 120 in the last 16 overs 
with Weekes. Brown and 
Stewart, bom three weeks 
apart, are now the only 
current ’keepers who can 
boast hundreds in all 
three domestic one-day 
competitions. 

In these early-season 
days of selectorial games, 
Chris Adams has already 
indulged in some serious 
nudging with two centuries 
in the same championship 
game. Here he carved 
Jamie Hewitt over back- 
ward point for six, scat- 
tered the members with 


another hefty blow back 
over Angus Fraser's head 
to reach a 46-ball fifty, and 
then advanced next ball to 
cart England’s most reli- 
able seamer dlsmlssively 
through mid wicket. 

Fraser, operating into a 
stiff wind back in his natu- 
ral habitat, knows exactly 
what to do in such circum- 
stances. Thera was an air of 
inevitability about Adams's 
fatal swish next balL 

It needed a stand of 66 
between the Australian 
Michael Sevan, on his Sus- 
sex debut, and Jamie Car- 
penter to breathe some life 
into the cause before Ram- 
prakash added some credi- 
bility to his rintwii as a gen- 
uine all-rounder. 

The Irish are due here 
next week and will need all 
their wits about them. 


K R Brown c Mooras b Edwards 114 

J L Langer b Edwards — 

*M n Ramprakash c Adams 

b Robinson — 

JC PooIvyUnrbLewry 

O A Shah c Moores b Robinson 17 

P N Weekes nor out 

Extras [t>3. 1U1Z, w9. nblQ) 


Total ffor s. 50 warn) S83 

M of Hrickete: 0, 73. 124, 163.283. 

DU no* befe to C Nash. R L Johneon. J P 
Hewitt. ARC Fraser. T F Bloomfield. 
tt nMb y Lewry HHM2-1; Edwards 
10-0-55-2; Jervis 1 0-0-61-0: Robinson 
10-1-65-2; Davis 6-0-32-1; Newell 
6-0-33-0. 


SUSSEX 

■C J Adams c Brown b Fraser 54 

A D Edwards lbw b Johnson — SO 

K Greenffsfd c Weekes 0 Johnson O 

J Carpenter D Ramprakash 31 

M □ Bevan b Ramprakash 36 

tP Moores run oul — 14 

K Newell not out 8* 

PW Jarvis b Johnson 1« 

r p Davis c Shan b Weekes 16 

jd Lewry b Weekes 3 

M A Robinson b Weekes O 

Extras {ibtE. «vS. ra>4} » 


Total (50 overs).. 


877 


Fafl of wkfceta: 74, 7B. 79. 145. 163. 197. 
223.262.277. 

Bow&XP Fraser 10-1—48-1; Hewitt 
6-0-36-0: Weekes 10-0-42-3. Johnson 
10-0-84-3: BtoomPaW 8-0-32-0; Rampra- 
kash 8-0-38-2. 

UnvirwR H 0 Bird apd B Leadbeaw. 

■Mdiesen woo by at* runs. 


Minor Counties v Northamptonshire 


Minors routed by Rose 

B: 

■ new 


NKLYN ROSE, 
Northamptonsh ire’s 
new import from West 
Indies, enjoyed a match-win- 
ning b&H debut at Luton 
yesterday. The 26-year-old Ja- 
maican paoeman took five for 
14, beating Northants’ previ- 
ous best bowling figures in 
the competition of five for 21 
by Sarfraz Nawaz in 1980, as 
Minor Counties were dis* 
missed for 103. 

Hose bad started tbe day by 
faHug the first four wickets 
hi a 16-baU spell that left the 
part-timers at 13 for four. But 
after his efforts Northampton- 
shire made heavy weather of 
cppipiating what should have 
bee" a routine victory as the 
Minors’ bowlers hit back. 

Kevin Curran’s decision to 
meddle with his batting 
order," promoting Rose to 
open the innings in an at- 
tempt to give bis side's nm- 
rate a first-match lift back- 
fired as three wickets from 
the former Derbyshire pace 
bowler Paul Newman helped 
reduce the county to 39 for 
four. 

But Curran (28) and Tony 
Pfenberthy (34 not out) added 
52 for the fifth wicket and 
Northamptonshire eased 


home to a five-wicket win in 
the 33rd over when Penbertby 
lifted Richard Dalton for six 
overlong-on. 

The Minor Counties’ lack of 
pre-season practice proved 
telling as they struggled to 
come to terms an a slow 
wicket While Rose’s line and 
length wreaked havoc from 
one end, Devon Malcolm con- 
ceded only one run off his 
opening five overs from the 
other and conceded 18 off his 
fill! 10 overs. 

Andy Roberts, once of 
Northamptonshire, stuck 
around to make 25 and the 
Cumberland seamer David 
Pennett, formerly of Notting- 
hamshire, threw the bat at 
the end for 26 not out to nudge 
his side into three figures. 

Jeremy Snape got one to sit 
up to have Roberts caught be- 
hind at 55 for seven and Rose 
then ran out Phil . Nicholson 


with a throw from deep fine- 
leg before returning to the 
attack to finish off the innings 
by having Alan Richardson 
caught at slip by Curran. 

Rose was the obvious 
choice for the Gold Award 
and Curran said: "Conditions 
didn’t really suit him but he 
bowled in the right areas and 


swung It around. Devon also 
bowled well and, although tbe 
idea of pushing up our run 
rate didn't work, in the end it 
was a comfortable enough 
win.” 


*SJDMneCiirranoRoe»—— 

C J Ropers e capiu b Rose 

L Potter b Penberttry^ 

D M Ward b Row .. 


U A Foil C Rfptey b Row 


.. A R Roberts c Rtpfey 6 Snape __ 

R N Dalton b Curran 


PG Newman tow barium ■ — - 

TP J Mchofaon run out 
D 8 Femes net oul 


A Rlctartieonc Curranb Rose - 

Ema (IM. wC, nbZ) 


Total 1*8.1 oven}... 

MtfwMiMl, 

B8. 


103 


4. 4, IS. rr, 32, 56.62. 


Malcolm 10-6-TB-(t Rose 
8 . 1 - 3 - 14 - 6 : Curran 7 -b-km; Panbeftby 
HHK Cap* 9-O-fl-O; Snap* 9-1-29-1: 
Swum 6-0-14-1. 


FA Rose c Potter b Newman 

DJCapelc Potter b Newman — 

JN c Roberts h Newman 

*K y Cvrsn e Roberta a Richardson 

R J Bailey 6 Perinea 

A L Penbertby not out 

U B Love IKK out 

extras ftfl. w7) 


Total (lorS. 322 ovaral . 

1B.24. 26. 38.81. 


104 

RM flit aitnhata; ‘ 

R R Momaounpria. Q p 
Seram, fD Ripley, D gTtafco/m. 

Bawfcit r Newman 6-2-18-3; Pannett 
10-2-36-1: Potter 5-1-13-0; RJenardson 
6-1-16-1: DaBofl 3J-0-24-0. 

R Palmer and J F StseJr 
wen by Rw* 


Glamorgan v Essex 


Croft’s original approach all to 
no avail as rain wins the day 


David Foot 

art Sophia Gardens 


QLAMORGAN will view a 


sin gle point from this 
ahawrtnnAd match as a nig- 
gardly reward, none more so 
than Robert Croft who batted 
as if intent on making a per- 
sonal statement 
When these counties, Croft 
and Mark Doft in particular, 
briefly bared their teeth in a 
one-day contest at Chelmsford 
last August, foe consequences 
were financially painful to 
the two players. 

In Cardiff yesterday Croft 
continued his role as opening 
batsman in this kind of 
cricket; he was in an almost 
indecent hurry. Elott opened 
the Essex attack and was rap- 
idly dispatched for fours, Ash- 
ley Cowan and Graham Na- 
pier even more so. 

If Croft carries a complex. 
Who can blame him*7 His 
friends in Wales wonder 
whether his Journey to the 
Caribbean was needless. Well, 
be told us, when his spinners 
were not appreciated he was 
ready to remind people that 
be could bat as welL 
By the 20th over Glamorgan 


had rattled along to 116, when 
Croft was stumped as be tried 
to dear the broadcasting box. 
He had fhced 64 balls in his 77 
and hit a dozen boundaries. 

When rain sent Glamorgan 
in after 46 overs they bad 
scored 254 for five, though 
Paul Grayson had done his 

best to curb the run-fest 

There was batting of merit 
from Matthew Maynard, with 
two sixes off Peter Such in his 
half-century before being un- 
luckily run out. and Steve 
James, who was yorked after 
a most pleasantly composed 
innings. It left Essex with lit- 


tle to cheer, except that point 
some fine fielding and a back- 
hand throw by Nasser Hus- 
sain to run out Adrian Dale. 


OL A WOflOA H 
SPJantubllott 


RDB Crofi st Rollins b Grayson - 
A Dale run out . 


71 

77 

7 


H P Maynard run oul . 


P A Cottoy c Rollins b IIdH 
G P Butcher no! cud 


TAD Shaw not out 


Extras (lb'll, ud)—.— 


Total (lor 5, 462 overs 1 — 


Fai of wfeltetK 116. 129. Z14, 227.241. 
MdnMbabWaqarYounb.SDThOfTiBBr 
S L Waddn. 0 A Coaker. 

BowOobi Hon B2-G-4&-2. Cowan 
10-0-60-Ct Napier 3-0-25-0; Irani 
6-0-35-0; Grayson 10-0-32-1; Such 
10-0-43-0. 


Bwams andN Plows. 

BS draw, i 


, rafei (Ipt aaeh). 


ter -final. 

O’Sullivan, who now meets 
John Higgms in the semi-fin- 
als, needed three frames going 
into tbe evening session and 
got than comfortably, drop- 
ping only one to White's 72 
break and winning 13-7. 

The Essex who began 
the day 7-1 up, had been guilty 
of some slack play and reckless 
shot selections to the first ses- 
sion, though. At times it was 
as if he was determined to 
gamble all the gains he had 
worked for on Tuesday. 

White, desperate to atone for 
his Tuesday performance, at 
least narrowed the gap to 10-6 
going into the final session but 
with more composure he 
might have done better. Hav- 
ing won three of tbe first four 
frames, he was well wide with 
the last red of the next which 
would have given him the key 
to reducing his arrears to 
three frames. 

O'Sullivan cleared to the 
pink for 9-4 but. casting aside 
all the maturity he has ac- 
quired in a season in which 
be has won four titles, seemed 
to assume the match was won 
and played as if It was a 
meaningless exhibition. 

Undue haste cost him an 
easy red which let White in 
for 80. and when be missed an 
admittedly difficult yellow in 
the penultimate frame on 3S, 
replying to White’s 62. there 
were suddenly only three 
frames in it but O'Sullivan 
took the last before the inter- 
val by fluking tbe frame-ball 
red. 

Higgins recorded the first 
hat-trick or century breaks at 
The Crucible In defeating 
John Parrott 13-11 and reach- 
ing the semi-finals for the 
first time. 

The 22-year-old Scot may 
displace Stephen Hendry at 
the top of the world rankings 
if he wins the title, a prospect 
which became feasible when 
Hendry lost to White in the 
first round. 

Higgins began the morning 
with clearances of 143 and 139 
to add to his Tuesday-night 
finish of 102 to lead 10-8. Par- 
rott took the next three 
frames but Higgins, with 59 
and 78, went one up with two 
to play and. from level with 
two reds remaining, cleared 
up for victory. 

‘1 was really pleased with 
my general match play but l 
didn't score heavily enough," 
said Parrott "He is a very 
solid player with tremendous 
bottle. I tipped John before 
the start if I wasn’t going to 
win it and I've seen nothing 
to change my mind," 

Ken Doherty quietly car- 
ried his title defence into the 
semi-finals by closing out the 
20-year-old Welshman Mat- 
thew Stevens 13-10 from his 
overnight lead of 9-7. 

Doherty, mostly cagey, con- 
servative and anxious not to 
allow the contest to develop 
into the fast-moving break- 
making match which would 
have given the talented 
though still inexperienced 
Stevens his best chance, pro- 
duced his two highest breaks 
of the session at telling mo- 
ments. 70 to go three up with 
four to play, 78 to clinch his 
Sftmi - finfll place. 

He now feces the winner of 
the Peter Ebdoo v Mark Wil- 
liams game for a place in the 
35-frame fingi Williams, who 
won the Masters in February, 
took the last frame of the 
morning on the pink to lead 
Ebdon 9-7 at lunch but they 
were tied at 9-9 early in the 
evening session. 


Cricket 


Benson & Hedges Cup 
News and Scores 


0930 16 13 + 


Derbyshire 24 Mddesex 33 
Durham 25 Northerns. 34 
28 N ot tin g ham 35 


Glamorgan 27 Somerset 
Gtoucs. 28 Surrey 
Hampshire 29 Sussex 
Kant 30 Warwfcka 
Lancs 31 Worcester 
Lerc& 32 Ybrisshire 
Complete county scores 
0930 16 13 23 
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Race for the championship 


Premiership: Arsenal 1 Derby County 0 

Petit takes 
Arsenal to 
title brink 


David Lacey 

A WONDERFUL goal 
from Emmanuel 
Petit eased Ar- 
senal's growing 
anxieties against a 
combative Derby County side 
at Highbury last night but not 
before they had lost Dennis 
Bergkamp with a pulled ham- 
string that could keep him 
out of the FA Cup final. The 
Dutchman’s short and un- 
happy evening also included a 
missed penalty. 

Derby were the first side to 
beat them In the league this 
season, although their 3-0 vic- 
tory at Pride Park now 
seemed a long way away. 
That win, on November 1 , had 
turned out to be a watershed 
for Jim Smith's team 
they came to Highbury look- 
ing' slightly less chipper 
following a run of seven 
games which had brought 
them just one victory, along 
with heavy home defeats, 5-0 
and 4-0 by Leeds and 
Leicester. 

Logic, therefore, suggested 
that Arsenal, unbeaten in the 
league since mid-December 
and with eight successive Pre- 
miership victories behind 
them, would simply march 
past Derby towards the title 
but in football logic, as Man- 
chester United are discover- 
ing, can never be trusted. 
Even so, Alex Ferguson’s 
hope of an Arsenal collapse 
appeared wan even as he ex- 
pressed it 

Not that Derby had come to 
Highbury to be walked over. 
Their early football was full 
of pace and bustle, with Lee 
Carsley and Darryl Powell 
challenging Patrick Vieira 



Frank Keating 


Huff but no 
puff as a 
sacred house 
blows down 


■■■HE Stalinist edict 

■ arrived with yesterday’s 

■ post, having doubtless 

been delivered in the dark 
hours to the sound of jack- 
boots on the wet, cobbled 
street In the way of such des- 
potic decrees, the command 
brooked no discussion. It was 
from the Cricket Writers’ Club 
and said; ‘"The secretary has 
been instructed to write to the 
relevant authorities to 
request the Imposition of a 
smoking ban inside the work- 
ing areas of all press boxes and 
media centres." 

So Big Brother's Politically 
Correct SS Police have at last 
stormed their final citadel. 


and Emmanuel Petit for their 
customary command in mid- 
field while Jacob 
dogged the footsteps of 
Bergkamp. 

There seemed little unto- 
ward as Chris Powell chal- 
lenged Nicolas An aTka near 
the byline following a throw- 
in on the right after 13 min- 
utes but the referee Neale 
Barry decided the Derby de- 
fender had fouled the French- 
man. Bergkamp, however, 
proved ungrateful, placing 
his penalty tamely to the 


Frenchman fires 
the Gunners 
but Bergkamp 
injury puts 
Dutchman’s 
FA Cup final 
appearance in 
doubt 


right of Mart Poom and see- 
ing the Estonian make a rela- 
tively easy save. 

Highbury howled its frus- 
tration but Arsenal took the 
disappointment in their 
stride, gradually establishing 
familiar links between de- 
fence and attack with Berg- 
kamp, Anelka and Marc Over- 
mars gnawing away at the 
heart of the Derby defence. 
Midway through the first half 
Anelka’s neat first-time lay- 
off sent Overmars through for 
a shot that skimmed the bar. 

Derby, however, continued 


Some of us only agreed to 
work in the first place down in 
our newspaper’s basement In 
the toy department because 
we knew ancient history 
demanded that sportswriters 
should, fearlessly and without 
reprimand, drink inte fish, 
swear like troopers and 
smoke like chimneys. 

Not any more, and one can 
only j) he cliche upon cliche 
about poachers and game- 
keepers, asylums and luna- 
tics, and quote an erstwhile 
member of our fraternity, Nor- 
man Mailer “The quantities 
hp booze ncccs - 
sary to lubricate such racing 
of menial gears in the obliga- 
tion to be clever each day ends 
up in giving the sportswriters 
the equivalent of a good many 
punches to the head." 

Sowhatnextfbr BigBroin 
the press box? Good God, 
they’ve already banned type- 
writers. 1 suppose next on the 1 
hit list will be wine and whls- 1 
ky — “sorry, bad breath old 
boy”. Then swearing, followed 
by Earting. And in no time, 
after laughter is deemed unac- 
ceptable and antisocial, a fur- 
tive, lonely smile will have you 
in handcuffs in the dock. 

Fora quiet drag at Lord’s 

this summer I wOl have to pop 
down to the dreaded Long 
Room to light, up my hriar for a 
few contented draws of that dis- 
tinctive “blend ofMild Virginia 
& Other Fine Leaf’, namely St 
Btudo Ready-Rubbed. Or Is the , 


to disrupt Arsenal's move- 
ments through their refusal 
to allow the opposition any 
time on the ball Little squab- 
bles broke out — between 
Tony Adams and Christian 
Dailly, and Petit and Paulo 
Wanchope — which were 
, hardly conducive to Arsenal's l 
peace of mind. 

.Nor was the loss of a limp- 
ing Bergkamp on h* half- 
hour. The Dutchman pulled a 
muscle when be slipped as 
Laursen challenged him for 
the ball and was replaced by 
Christopher Wreb, an alto- 
gether different kind of 
player. 

For Arsenal the evening ap- 
peared to be going horribly 
wrong, but only for five min- 
utes. Then Overmars, beaten 
to the ball by Rory Delap, 
managed to toe-poke the ball 
away from the defender, leav- 
ing Petit to drive a marvell- 
ous left-footed shot inside the 
near post from 25 yards. 

But for Poom the contest 
would have been settled by 
half-time. The Derby goal- 
keeper kept out a thunderous 
drive from Vieira and then 
grabbed the ball with one 
hand as Overmars, ended a 
dash through the defence 
with a shot which threatened 
to steal in at the near post. 

A second goal for Arsenal 
all but arrived a minute past 
the hour. Petit struck a free- 
kick low through the wan of 
defenders and Poom, seeing it 
late, could only parry the 
shot Wreh pounced on the 
rebound but only to shoot 
against the goalkeeper. 

Xnnri Seaman; Dixon. Known. 

Adams. Wlntartxim: Parlour. Vieira. PaHt 
Ovwmara; Berykamp. AnaJka. 

Pa rtl y Coaly (3-6-2)i Poom: Rowott 
Lsuraan. Dallly: Delap. Camay, Bohlnen. 

D Powell. C Powell: Sturrldge. Wanchope. 
IM a ia N Barry [Scunthorpe). 


England dressing-room itself 
the last haven from the PC 
tyrants, where the athletes 
themselves don't care a fig if 
you pop in to share a few puffs 
with Phil Tufnell? 

John Arlott introduced me 
to St Bruno more than 30 years 
ago. Would they have thrown 
Arlott out of the press box? Or 
Fred Trueman and his Gal- 
lacher’s Rich Dark Honeydew? 
Or Ian Botham, to whom hap- 
piness is stOla cigar called 
Hamlet? rd love to see them 
try . I admit I weedOy wilt in 
the face of third-degree stares, 
but the grandest half-dozen 
sportswriters of my time — *■ 
Peter Wilson. Jim Manning, 
Geoffrey Green, Pat Ward- 
Thomas, Ian Wooldridge. 

Hugh McUvanney, smokers ah 
— would have laughed in the 
Thought Cops' feces if they’d 
been told to desist from putting 
Swan Vestas to Virginia. 

B efore the first Test 
match I ever saw, at Old 
Trafford in 1949. the cap- 
tains of England and New Zea- 
land, Freddie Brown and Wal- 
ter Hadlee, wait out to toss 
enveloped in serene billows of 
smoke from their two great, 
curly Petersen pipes. That was 
also the one and only Brian 
dose’s first Test; he was only 
18 and when he signed my 
autograph book behind the 
Pav on the Saturday night he 
asked me first to hold the 
smoking butt ofhis Woodbine. , 



Pain on parting . . . Wolves’ Neil Emblen suffers after a challenge with Boro’s Hamilton Ricard last night mi chas. steele 


So hacks cannot smoke at 
the cricket by official and 
oppressive edict — even 
though it has never bothered 
the heroes they write about 
Crazy. The all-time greatest 
quartet of English cricketers 
of my lifetime must be Jack 
Hobbs. Walter Hammond. 
Leonard Hutton and Denis 
Compton. Each enjoyed 
unceasing daily dalliance 
with the delights of MXady 
Nicotine. Hobbs was ex- 
tremely fond of fat expensive 
things handmade for him In 
the Burlington Arcade. Wally 
chainsmoked contentedly fore 
and aft all his opulent innings. 
Same with Denis. 

Indeed I thought fondly of 
Compo only yesterday: April 
29 was the 48th anniversary of 
his FA Cup final with Arsenal, 
and in his chuckling dotage 
the old boy loved to recall how 
at half-time a gains t Liverpool 
he downed half a tumbler of 
brandy and smoked two 
Senior Service — as hearty 
preface to playing a second- 
half, and w inning , blinder. 

Sir Len loved a cigso much 
that he never shared, as was 
the custom in company. Brian 
Statham once recalled; "Leon- 
ard was the only man I knew 
who could bring them out erf 1 
his pocket already lit. Most 
peculiar. He might offer you a 
drink, but never a cigarette.” 

Compton and Hutton both 
took up journalism. Not in 
1998 they wouldn't have. 
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Across 


1 Some extra-spicy jefty (5) 

4 Spoilt child given publicity {8) 
8 Basic requirements for 
naturists? (4.1 Q) 

10 Lists with nothing in but birds (8) 

11 Pay. for couch (6) 

12 Hoi Way attire seen in each bar 
we try (9) 

18 Liberal politician without a 
drink (5) 


17 Unfit to hold record in tin 
production (5) 

IS Management's way of 
applying remedies (9) 

19 Leader getting some booing 
and hissing (6) 

21 Go abroad to find English 
ragtime spreading (8) 

24 Heterosexual invaders with 
geometrical features? (8.6) 

23 Tie, for example, spoon to 

flower (B) 


26 Drink churchman put in trifle 
(5) 

Down 


1 Where in London a novice has 
to be right on the game (6 ,6) 

2 Boy concealing crime at the 
vicarage (9) 

3 Revolutionary way to box (5) 

4 Is run perhaps by gentleman 
rebel (9) 

5 For young horse raising some 
money no problem (4) 

6 Wandering air in tent perhaps 

O) 

7 Showy splendour of leading 
character in fantastic tale (5) 

9 Was meaner without having to 
'trust n ruthless fashion (12) 

13 Bring forth young at rear of car 

14 Tree Homer used to measuo 
currant flow? (9) 

16 Quiet clergyman was unwell 
but succeeded (9) 

20 Can it really be partly 
saltpetre? (S) 

22 Animal writer in France (5) 

23 Shivering fit socially accept- 
able In later years (4) 


T HE choice of the next 
En glan d Test captain 
has been whittled down 
to two names. According to 
the chairman of selectors 
David Graveney, it will be 
either Alec Stewart or Nasser 
Hussain who will be 
announced as MDse Ather- 
ton’s successor next .Tuesday. 

Although it is certain: to be 
a close call, the likelihood is 
that Stewart will be asked to 
lead the side against the 
South Africans this summer 
and, probably, in Australia 
next winter. 

With the World Cup stQl a 
year away, the principle of 
having a separate captain far 
the one-day side seems cer- 
tain to continue, Adam Hol- 
lioake being reappointed de- 
spite the lack of success in the 
Caribbean. 

The search for Atherton’s 
replacement had centred on 
half a dozen candidates. Stew- 
art and Hussain, vice-cap- 
tains both at some stage, were 
the front runners but Hal- 
lioake and Marie Ramprakash 
were also in the . frame and 
Matthew Maynard and David 
Byas were outsiders. 

“We’ve looked at various 
candidates, all of them with 
strong claims,” . said Gra- 
veney, whose fellow selectors . 
are Graham Gooch and Mike 
Getting. “But I think you can 
say it Is between Stewart and 
Hussain, both of whom have 
been long-term vice-captains 
and would be In our strongest 

taam. 

"We are going- with the 
Australian method in that 
respect and I think we need to 
look at the sort of team we 
want to field this summer.” 
Central to the deliberations 
has been Stewart’s, role 
within the team; either as - 
specialist opening batsman 
or, with his wicketkeeping, as 
world-class all-rounder. Stew- 
art, an enormously fit and en- ' 
thuslastic 35-year-old. is con- 
fident that adding leadership 
to the equation would not be a 
problem. 
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Space travellers wanted. 

Must be willing to sit comfortably in spacious, beautifully finished surroundings. Risk of admiring glances constant Driving pleasure assured. 

For more information on the new Audi AG Avant or test drive details, call 0345 699 777. 
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